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THE DIOGENES INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 


An international jury has chosen the winner of the Diogenes International Prize of 
$1,000 (350,000 francs). 

The prize was established for the purpose of rewarding “the best unpublished 
work concerned with the synthesis of knowledge and the contribution of views 
both new and valid to any discipline whatsoever of humanistic studies.” The works 
submitted were not to have exceeded the length of fifty pages. According to the 
rules as set forth in Diogenes, No. 7, they were to present, “briefly, lucidly, and in a 
compact manner, new and unpublished ideas on the orientation and future of a 
particular discipline. The author may report on a discovery of his own from which 
he draws important consequences, or he may define a method of renovating the 
investigations in this or that branch of humanistic studies.” 

The avowed purpose of the competition was to encourage a type of work 
sacrificed and almost discredited through the development of analytical studies and 
specialized research. For more than five years Diogenes has endeavored to break 
through the boundaries of an erudition at one and the same time indispensable, in- 
sufficient, and dangerously specialized, in an effort to restore the taste for compre- 
hensive views, the need for which is felt more keenly with each passing day. 

The evaluation of the manuscripts submitted has posed, without a doubt, many 
difficult problems, and these have delayed far longer than had been anticipated the 
awarding of the prize. Specialists had to be consulted; opposing views had to be 
arbitrated. Despite the inevitable divergences, we venture to hope that the decisions 
that have been made, attended by the liveliest of scruples and the most careful in- 
spection, will seem equitable first of all to our readers and then to the competitors 
themselves. 

The rules of the competition envisaged the constitution of an international jury 
“composed of philosophers, university professors, and scholars. Each of the mem- 
bers is of acknowledged authority in his particular subject, and has, moreover, given 
proof of understanding the general movement of ideas in such a way that there can 
be no doubt as to his competence in distinguishing the fertility of new ideas.” 

The jury was composed of the following persons: 


Denis Brogan Great Britain 

Colin Clark Australia 

Daya India 

Gilberto Freyre Brazil 

André Malraux France 


Lewis Mumford — United States of America 
Alexander Riistow Germany 
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Lucien Febvre had also accepted the invitation to serve on the jury. He had already 
read a number of the manuscripts when death interrupted his activities. Diogenes 
has lost in him a man for whom work accomplished came before mere talk. 

Two hundred and thirty manuscripts were sent from twenty-six different coun- 
tries to the secretariat of the review. After the most careful examination, a first 
elimination resulted in the retention of fifty of the texts. A second, then a third, 
screening—the difficulties ever mounting—brought the number down to twenty 
manuscripts and then, finally, to six. Each of these six studies exhibited qualities of 
the highest degree in the realm of information, of originality, and of conception. 
The hesitations felt by the judges at the moment of choice among them have 
induced us to list here their authors and their titles: 


Othmar Anderle Austria Integrale Geschichtsbetrachtung 

Eric Dardel France L’Histoire et notre temps 

C. G. Hardie Great Britain A Reading of the Life and Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri 

Wladimir Weidlé France Biologie de l'art 

Maria Zambrano Spain Los Suefios y el tiempo 

Elizabeth Zimmermann Germany Drei Krisen in abendlandischen Toten- 
kult in historischer Zeit 


After lengthy and painstaking deliberations (which, for economic reasons, could 
be conducted only through correspondence) the jury has decided to bestow the 
award on the manuscript submitted by Wladimir Weidlé, entitled “Biology of 
Art.” We present it to our readers as the leading article of this issue. 

The choice of this essay is due first of all to the intrinsic qualities which it mani- 
fests and to which our readers will attest. It also acknowledges the concern shown 
by the author to respect as rigorously as possible the letter and spirit of the stipula- 
tions governing the competition. Many other studies also showed merit of great 
vigor; it appeared to the jury that the manuscript chosen illustrated best the sense 
and the power of the research which Diogenes wishes to encourage: it does not at- 
tempt to hold without justification theses hastily conceived and lacking real 
consistency; it does attempt to combine patience and rigor, without which there 
can be no science, with the imagination and the daring without which patience and 
rigor are often but vain and encumbering minutiae. Such were the intentions of 
Diogenes in setting up this competition; such were those of the jury in awarding 
the prize. And such remain those of a review which devotes itself to furthering the 
convergence of the disciplines and the comparison of the cultures. 


Wladimir Weidleé 


BIOLOGY OF ART: INITIAL 
FORMULATION AND PRIMARY 


ORIENTATION 


1. For a good while, men of high intelligence have been extolling a strictly 
descriptive phenomenological theory of art, concerned with the work of 
art itself and with its effect upon the spectator or the audience. Moreover, 
theories exist which tend in this direction, but sometimes they are still 
contaminated with the methods of psychological aesthetics, and sometimes 
they devote too much effort to combating those methods and to defining 
their own theory rather than putting it to the test of application. 

The work of art is an object that exists solely for the human understand- 
ing, but which exists for it objectively—that is to say, outside or beyond 
individual variations of perception. Anyone who wishes to achieve results 
in this field—provisional results, to be sure, but at least concrete and 
capable of being verified or corrected—must describe both the common 
denominators and the distinctive traits of such objects. . 

Yet, as soon as one moves in this direction, one is obliged to ac- 
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knowledge a fact which, so far, seems to have escaped the attention of those 
writers who have thought about such matters. This fact is the following: 

2. A clearly defined similarity of structure exists between works of art and 
living organisms. 

We say a “similarity of structure,” not one of activity or function, since 
the work of art does not live in the proper sense of the word “live.”” How- 
ever, we must immediately add that, figuratively, it does live and that this 
figurative sense is neither arbitrary nor illogical. A work of art continues 
to exist in the consciousness of successive generations who know and 
understand it—to exist while changing, while living, one might say—for 
they understand it differently. And is it not true that this same faculty for 
self-renewal, while remaining identical with itself, which is proper to the 
work of art, is also found in the vegetable and animal kingdoms? It could 
even be that concepts such as ontogenesis and phylogenesis are not entirely 
inapplicable to the work of art, since it is the progressively elaborated 
product of a living being and since it maintains relations of filiation with 
other works of the same kind which precede or follow it in the sequence of 
time. And so we can already foresee why a theory of art, or some part of 
this theory, might equally well be called biology. 

However, we cannot hope to shed light on a subject such as this by 
approaching it through metaphors, even justifiable ones, or analogies, 
though they may be significant. Only a study stemming from strict 
morphology, that is to say, from a method equally applicable to the sci- 
ences of nature and to those of the mind, will enable us to establish a solid 
foundation for what will follow. 

3. The morphological affinities between living organisms and works of 
art are in no way limited to what follows from the very terms we have 
just used: “organism” and “form” (implied in the word “morphology”’). 

The term “organism,” highly favored by the German Romantics, was 
made by them to play an important role in literary criticism and in the 
philosophy of art as well as in political and sociological thought, with the 
result that much of its exact meaning was lost. Therefore it ceased to 
designate, outside the natural sciences, anything except a whole of any 
sort whatsoever which is not reduced to the sum of its parts (Ganzheit). 
As a consequence, we no longer even know whether or not its derivative, 
“organic,” refers to that which is proper to living organisms; that is why 
certain German biologists prefer the adjective “organismic” or “organo- 
logical.” The fact is that a living organism possesses properties quite differ- 
ent from those of a Ganzheit and that the work of art, as we will demon- 
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strate, presents not only an organic structure but an “organismic’”’ one as 
well. 

As for the word “form” it can be useful to us only within the limited 
scope of its meaning when it translates the term Gestalt; and even then the 
concept that it designates remains too large for the likeness that we are 
attempting to define. In the beginning it might be more useful to us than 
the generalized concept of organism, which it renders more precise on 
more than one point; but it does not suffice for truly essential formulations. 
The work of art, like the living organism, is a form, a Gestalt, but, like it, 
it is something more. And in both cases this supplementary qualification 
is, to a certain extent, the same. 

4. Every form possesses the following characteristics: it is sharply distinct 
from that which surrounds it or serves as its background; it is composed 
of correlative elements whose relations cannot be changed without altering 
or destroying it; it is a whole which cannot be reduced to the sum of its 
parts; it is transposable, which means that we recognize it as identical 
throughout many changes in dimensions, in position, or in musical tone 
and octave (when we are concerned with the form whose name is melody). 

The first two characteristics, which might be called closure and co- 
herence (Geschlossenkeit and Zusammengehérigkeit), although rarely men- 
tioned, are not less fundamental than the two that follow, in which we 
recognize the Gestaltqualitaten described by von Ehrenfels in his famous 
study of 1890. Of these, the second had not been described prior to him, 
while the first is confused with Ganzheit and consequently with the notion 
of organism in its broad and figurative sense. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that the concept so often defined since then and which we have 
just set down embraces not only works of art and living organisms 
but also crystals, geometrical figures, Koehler’s physische Gestalten, the 
totality of manufactured objects, the sum of works of the mind. Every- 
thing, or almost everything, is Gestalt: a box of matches and the Parthenon, 
a game of chess and the Ninth Symphony, Michelangelo’s “Moses” and 
Charlie Chaplin’s mustache, my concierge and her lodge, a beehive, a 
bee, a swarm of bees. Of course it is not unimportant that a statistical fact 
like the number of suicides in Paris in 1954, a mere mass of sensory effects 
like the noise that rises from the street to my window, can no longer be 
contained in this excessively broad category. This proves that such a fact 
can be useful to us—but on condition that we define what it fails to define 
sufficiently. 

5. What are the morphological characteristics that properly belong to 
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living organisms and distinguish them from inanimate forms? Buytendijk 
raised this question thirty years ago and answered it satisfactorily. He was 
not greatly concerned with the fact (which he thoroughly understood but 
which was not germane to his remarks) that his answer was valid for forms 
other than those to which he pointed directly and that the distinctive char- 
acteristics which he indicated were also those of works of art. 

His observations enabled him to establish several principles. Of these, 
the richest in its applicability is doubtless that which he aptly termed 
“Srregular regularity.” In comparing a circle, an ellipse, the shape of an 
egg, and the contour of a linden leaf, he demonstrated that, in relation to 
its predecessor, each expresses a greater degree of freedom. Freedom, as we 
use the term here, remains compatible with the maintenance of a rule. The 
rule for an ellipse is less rigid than that which governs a circle, still more 
flexible for the contour of an egg. However, it is the most supple of all for 
a leaf, and the least formulable by number or in words, although at the 
same time it is perfectly evident and immediately recognizable among 
those which determine a thousand other leaves. The circle does not vary 
except in regard to its dimensions; the ellipse varies within its very narrow 
limits; the variations of the egg are far more numerous; and the variations 
of the leaf are innumerable, although by no means unlimited. The degrees 
of freedom in this connection are at the same time che degrees of approxi- 
mation to the laws of animal and vegetable form. This rule, devoid of 
rigidity, is a moderate one that does not disavow itself and never becomes 
the absence of a rule; it is observed everywhere, in everything that is re- 
lated to living things. One of its most obvious expressions is that bilateral 
symmetry so characteristic of the structures of the organism (even em- 
bryonic ones); we must add that this bilateral symmetry is always slightly 
asymmetrical and that, because of its very nature, it achieves equality by 
contrast. Moreover, what is true of vital statistics is also true of dynamics, 
for none of the vital rhythms—such as those of growth, respiration, circu- 
lation of the blood, etc.—can be regulated by a metronome, and all of 
them, within certain limits (always moving), can slow down or accelerate. 

Irregular regularity must be regarded, even more so than was done by 
Buytendijk, as a universal law of living form—a law which is reflected 
variously in most of the other normative principles that allow themselves 
to become established when the problem arises of distinguishing these 
forms from inanimate ones. But what we, for our purpose, must stress 
above all is that this law is equally valid for all forms of art in any field of 
artistic creation. Musical rhythm, like breathing, cannot be fixed by a 
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metronome. The rhythm of any poem of value never coincides with the 
metrical formula that serves as its framework or establishes its limits. In the 
composition of a bas-relief or a painting the “rules” of proportion or sym- 
metry are never observed literally or even without express derogation. 
And the most “regular” art of all, that of the architect, which must con- 
form to the rules of an ineluctable computation, does not do so without 
some artifice, which is precisely what distinguishes it from the technical 
dexterity of an engineer. 

Furthermore, one must not imagine that this derogation, which is al- 
ways present in a rule that it does not abolish, remains so secret that it can- 
not be discerned without recourse to precision instruments. It is evident 
to any partially trained ear. It is visible to the naked eye, provided the eye 
in question is capable of appreciating a visual form. It is true that only the 
exact measurement of the Parthenon toward the middle of the last century 
revealed the fact, surprising at first, that all its vertical and horizontal lines 
are actually curves; but the Greeks knew it and felt it. Vitruvius knew 
something about this, and, since the archeologists have opened our eyes, 
we, too, perceive it directly (with a little good will). The architect, more- 
over, has many other means of violating, or perhaps of merely disguising, 
the rigidity of his computations as well as that of the very matter in which 
his thought takes shape; and even if we did not take such precautions, 
during the long centuries an edifice is assured a certain minimum of ir- 
regularity because of the essentially manual work of those who erect it. 
Moreover, if in our times we feel the need to vivify, by this or that fortui- 
tous means, the somewhat dull results of exclusively mechanical work, 
this merely proves once again—and the verb that we have italicized only 
serves to emphasize this—how much irregular regularity is characteristic 
of what is living and of the narrow bond that exists between the attributes 
of living form and those of artistic form. 

6. If we return now to our initial concept in order to extract from it the 
particular traits that living organisms and works of art have in common, we 
will immediately see that the properties of Gestalt, which we enumerated 
above, are notall fixed on the same level. Transponibility, whose meaning 
is clear as long as we think of the melody or of any other figure in time 
and space, is not, in the same sense, attributable to objects whose form is 
inseparable not only from some of their material attributes but also from 
the sum of these. As for the primary trait of all form, which is to be dis- 
tinct from that which surrounds it, it acquires, to be sure, a special and in- 
creasing value when it belongs to a plant, an animal, an architectural, 
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plastic, or musical work; but, as long as it is considered separately, just 
what this increase in its value consists of is rather difficult to formulate 
clearly. In order to do this, one must examine not the external embodi- 
ment of the Gestalt but its very nature, the relation within it between the 
whole and its parts. 

This relationship, which is always a real bond, can never, as we have 
seen, be reduced to one which would result from a mere addition. But pre- 
cisely this non-additive characteristic of form, although sufficient to define 
it whenever it is neither a work of art nor a living organism, ceases to be so 
when it is either one or the other. In the two latter instances, not only are 
the parts not added but they are not integrated into the whole of the form: 
it is the whole which comes before all else and which is articulated into its 
parts. From a morphological as well as a genetic point of view, the whole 
precedes the parts in a living organism. This is so because, on the one hand, 
the parts have neither life nor meaning apart from the whole, and, on the 
other, they spring from the progressive differentiation of a relatively un- 
differentiated whole. As for the intelligible organism of a work of art, it 
is due, too, to the differentiation of a spiritual germ and cannot be con- 
ceived (in the two senses of the word) by means of its assembled parts, 
even if they were assembled according to a far more complex rule than 
that of addition. By and large, the parts belong to the whole, like so many 
of its members or organs; they belong to it and do not subsist without it. 
But, even if it should lack some of them, it nonetheless remains identical 
with itself. 

Such a marked prevalence of the whole over its parts explains well 
enough that increase in projection, relief, and fertility to which we have 
already alluded and which at first seemed rather inexplicable to us. A cer- 
tain minimum of fertility—like a certain degree of unity, higher than that 
of an additive group—characterizes every form without exception. But, 
when it is a question of a work of art or of a living organism, this fertility 
(increased)—and this unity as well (being also more complete)—appears 
not as a result of a prior process, such as the constitution of the whole or 
the integration of the parts, but as a quality inherent in the whole itself, 
insofar as it is unique and strictly original. Coherence, closure, and fertility 
constitute a single entity, and all three seem to emanate from this central 
characteristic of the Gestalt, which we call unity or, more explicitly, 
prevalence of the whole over its parts. To convince one’s self of this, one 
has only to imagine a large, isolated tree, a wild animal (even though 
caged), a fountain by Bernini; or to think about the function of a frame, 
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of a pedestal, of a brief interval of silence between two pieces of music or 
two poems. In the case of these last three examples, moreover, plainly 
supplementary procedures are involved; if a painting requires a frame, it is 
because it prefigures one, bears it within itself, in the same way that plants 
or animals do. And a symphony, at both its beginning and its end, im- 
plies—we might even say engenders—silence. 

Compare a machine, a tool, a utilitarian building to a living organism, 
to a work of art. When the unity of a form prevails over its multiplicity, 
when this multiplicity is the result and in a sense the confirmation of the 
unity, form thereby acquires a particular fertility that one finds neither in 
inorganic nature nor in the technical creations of man. 

7. To these two special characteristics of forms which we have men- 
tioned—primacy of the whole and irregular regularity—a third must be 
added, but it is difficult to give it a name without engendering misun- 
derstandings. We will call it “surpassingness” in order not to call it super- 
fluity or overabundance. 

All form can be considered from the point of view of its internal final- 
ity: the function of its parts in relation to the whole, the “services” that the 
parts render to the whole. This finality can be surpassed by another, by a 
“service” rendered to something besides the form itself, but it is not of this 
surpassingness that we wish to speak. The purpose of the wheels of a 
machine is to constitute this machine while the machine itself pursues the 
end assigned to it by its constructor. The organs of a living being do not 
constitute the being; they belong to it, but they nonetheless perform the 
various actions necessary to its existence. In order to deal here with our 
real concern, we will make no mention of the finality of this being in rela- 
tion to another or to the sum of living beings. Our concern here has to do 
with another kind of surpassingness: that which living organisms achieve 
when they present traits that do not admit of any teleological explanation. 
Fertility is one such trait insofar as it emanates from what all forms have in 
common—especially that fertility which is the mark of highly differenti- 
ated organisms and which it is hard to avoid naming with emphasis. 

Parallel to it, but not to be confused with it, such a great wealth and 
variety of formation exist in nature that it surpasses by far anything that 
one might attribute (depending upon the point of view one adopts) to the 
influence of the environment, to the complex effect of heredity, to the real 
needs of any particular organism. Today we must accept as fact that the 
multiplicity of animal and vegetable forms cannot be reduced to the 
markedly lesser multiplicity of their conditions of existence; that, for ex- 
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ample, hundreds of diverse aquatic plants grow in an almost uniform 
maritime environment; that the infinitely varied coloration of the wings of 
butterflies cannot be appreciated by their rather imperfect visual organs 
and yet far surpasses the exigencies of imitation; that the very striking con- 
trast between the external appearance of the tiger and the lion (all the more 
striking when we realize that their skeletons are almost identical) is only 
to a limited extent explicable in terms of assimilation to the places which 
serve as their respective homes. 

It is this surpassingness—not in the direction of a new goal but toward a 
gratuitous richness—which impresses us once again when we regurn to the 
field of art. The following is the rule to formulate for this domain: 

The work of art can never be reduced to that which would suffice to make of it 
a work of art. 

Just as a living organism is not content with what would, according to 
the most exact estimates, make it perfectly viable, and takes on traits 
which, in the sober eyes of science, are but superfluous adornments, so the 
work of art will never cease to astonish the critic by its manifest obstinacy 
in desiring to surpass the necessary and to offer him even more than full 
measure. And we are not referring, in this connection, to individual traits 
(traits that suffice in distinguishing one work from any other) or to the 
specific exuberance which characterizes certain collective or personal 
styles. Without changing anything at all of its classical manner, a tragedy 
by Racine is as far in excess of its own law as a drama by Shakespeare is 
beyond its own; and Chateaubriand’s style is no more “excessive” in this 
sense than Stendhal’s. Surpassingness is as much the secret attribute of a 
Bach fugue as of Tristan, of a Corot as much as of a Greco. Every work ot 
art is so constituted that something is added to it which, however, neither 
it nor its perfection actually lacked. This is indeed one of the reasons why 
the use of the word “perfection” has proved to be so dangerous in art and 
literary criticism (the other reason being that the imperfect work is some- 
times greater than the perfect). A work which possessed only perfection 
would lack life. In a living organism, even if we restrict ourselves to its 
immobile form, life manifests itself by an excess of life. The same is true 
of a work of art, as long as we see a form in it. Its formal value is a vital 
value. 

8. Ever since the Greeks and their cumulative notion of techne, above all, 
ever since Aristotle, who was the first to theorize with this notion as his point 
of departure, European thought has become accustomed to placing works 
of art in the immediate proximity of utilitarian objects and technical con- 
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structions. This proximity, moreover, is real. Here and there we have to do 
with forms which, in addition, present surface affinities so obvious to the 
eye that we forget to think about the essential differences. Of course it is 
much harder to mistake a living organism for any kind of object resulting 
from the work of man than to confuse a work of art with an industrial 
product. And if, on the other hand, we remember that a work of art can 
easily be an object of practical interest at the same time, that this is even the 
most natural and the soundest basis for its being, we will agree that con- 
fusions of this nature are inevitable, and we will no longer be astonished to 
see them thrive during all epochs and at all stages of our civilization. But 
is this not reason enough to adopt a different point of view and to place 
works of art in an entirely different context? 

This is what we have attempted to do. And it is Aristotle again who en- 
courages us to persevere along this path, for we find in him the attractions 
of a philosophy that is very different from that which is usually followed, 
both when he compares man’s productive work to that of nature and when 
he employs the same terms in speaking of the ordering of action in tragedy 
and the structure of the body in higher animals. Let us follow for a mo- 
ment this second Aristotelian suggestion. Since we have established general 
principles concerning the similarity between living organisms and works 
of art, we will now examine the structure of the latter by imitating the 
procedure of the most elementary morphology, as we see it applied in the 
study of plants and animals. 

Indeed, no sooner do we begin this study than we are led to a discovery: 
that of a fourth principle of similarity between forms of life and forms of 
art—the most valuable one of all from the standpoint of the method to 
be adopted regarding a theory of art based not on the analysis of sensations 
or emotions but on the description and comparison of works. This prin- 
ciple is the following: 

9. Every work of art is made of a tissue whose woof imitates the living tissue 
of organisms. 

In any form, whatever it may be, there is always the whole and the 
parts. When we have in mind a living o:ganism, these parts are called 
organs and their subordination to the whole is closer (and more supple at 
the same time) than anywhere else excepting, as we have seen, in works of 
art. But living organisms—if they are articulated in organs which can, 
after all, be compared in certain respects to the wheels of a machine— 
present yet another structure to which inanimate forms are in no way com- 
parable: their cellular tissue, their protoplasmic matter. The latter varies, 
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depending upon the organs, but it is invariably composed of living cells, 
except in certain places where, having ceased to live, they continue to fulfil 
a useful function. At first one is tempted to believe that nothing of the kind 
is possible where there is no life in the true sense of the word. But it is 
precisely this cellular structure of living matter which works of art imitate, 
and it is thus that their immaterial matter is structured. 

Before examining the resemblance closely and verifying it, we must try 
to convince those who are inclined to deny the very fact that a structure of 
the form of art exists and that it can quite logically be called “tissue.” In 
the field of plastic arts the best argument against such doubt is the possibil- 
ity of distinguishing an original work from a copy, even one that is con- 
temporary and excellent on all counts. The composition and everything 
that one could call the macrostructure of the original are to be found intact 
in the copy; only the scarcely perceptible nuances of the composition 
differ, the ductility and innervation of the design, the firmness or the 
infinitesimal tremor of the contour or the paint speck—in other words, 
the qualities of the microstructure which is the living tissue of the work: 
living because it interprets the life of the creator and also because it gives 
life to the created thing. As a general rule, the copy is less alive than the 
original; in a few exceptional cases it is just as alive, but its life is different: 
that of another creator. Of course it is impossible—as impossible in nature 
as in art—to perceive life without perceiving at the same time an individual 
life; but the two perceptions are distinct, and perception of the individual- 
ity is less immediate than that of life. Those who are accustomed to 
evaluating paintings know that if they begin by assessing attribution they 
run a greater risk of being mistaken about authenticity. First of all, they 
try to decide whether they are looking at an original or a copy and, with 
this in mind, to establish whether or not there is life—firsthand, not 
secondhand life—in the painting before them. The composition, the 
“forms,” would tell them nothing useful; frequently they turn the paint- 
ing upside down or cover most of it in order to examine one small part 
more attentively. Without being aware of it, they demonstrate in this way 
that the only thing that interests them for the moment is what we have 
called the tissue and, consequently, that the tissue exists. 

It exists in all the arts. The fragment of an edifice is often more eloquent 
in this respect than that of a statue. Nine times out of ten the musician who 
leafs through a score knows by the hundredth bar whether the work he 
has in hand is living or dead. The man of letters who cuts the pages of a 
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new book has every reason in the world not to read beyond the tenth page 
(and sometimes the tenth line) if he feels that the texture of the language 
in the book he is reading lacks pith, vital energy. All this has always been 
known, even if only implicitly. The metaphorical use of words like 
“quick,” “living,” “vivify,” proves this. What is less evident is that these 
metaphors reflect a very real state of affairs. The tissue of a work of art 
seems alive because it very closely imitates—as closely as is possible—the 
cellular tissue of organisms. And this is how it does so: it is entirely com- 
posed of units of brief duration or of reduced size which, in turn, imitate 
the internal structure of living cells. This imitation cannot, of course, go 
very far, cannot touch upon details that only a microscopic examination 
would reveal; but, by stopping at the threshold of all this complexity, it 
intuitively perceives the first foundation, the initial principle of the entire 
cellular architecture, to wit, the contrast between the protoplasm and the 
central portion. The latter is to be found within the units we have men- 
tioned in the form of contrast or tension between two opposing elements 
which can be very varied but which always seem both antagonistic and 
complementary—like the systole and the diastole or the two halves of a 
body constructed according to the rules of bilateral symmetry. We will 
call these quasi-cells “units of tension.” And now we come to a formula 
that is more explicit than the preceding one: 

10. Every work of art appears at first as a tissue that imitates the cellular 
tissue of living organisms and is entirely composed of units of tension. 

If this rule must be modified, the sole reason for doing so would be to 
emphasize still more the resemblance to biological structures. Just as the 
living organism utilizes dead tissues in places, so the work of art can con- 
tain auxiliary elements integrated into its life but inert within themselves. 
These elements are especially numerous in architecture, but they are 
present in all the arts whenever the work is somewhat complex; they serve 
as its shell or skeleton. Moreover, there is continuity (as in living organ- 
isms) between the dead and the live parts of cellular tissue. The units of 
tension are unequal as regards the mass of vital energy that accumulates 
within them; the internal spacing between the two elements that constitute 
them varies. When this spacing exceeds a certain measure, their intensity 
decreases and can even become nonexistent in certain cases. Nevertheless, 
it is upon these units of tension and only upon them that the vitality of a 
work depends—a vitality which is nothing more than its formal value. 
The latter cannot be considered as its unique, its highest value, but the 
absence of such a value would not make it possible to realize any other 
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value in the same work. Units of tension are, for the works of art whose 
tissue they constitute, what the living cells of our body are for us. We are 
something other than our life; but what are we without life? 

One long, then one short, syllable, one stressed syllable followed by 
another which is not stressed, a modulation which encounters another 
going in the opposite direction, a curve, a reverse curve, a Movement in 
time and space and another that responds to it, two colors and two sounds 
that clash and become united, two inverse and juxtaposed structures— 
these are a few examples, the simplest ones, of what we have called units 
of tension. But all the tissues—and almost every work (like living organ- 
isms) can comprise many different kinds of these—do not present such an 
elementary texture. By combining the units of tension, which are very 
varied, in this or that way, by superimposing them and causing them to 
overlap with others, tissues can reach a rather considerable degree of com- 
plexity—yet never as great as that of the organism and its organs, never 
as great as that of the work of art itself and of the articulated parts which 
we can distinguish in it. What varies in the articulated parts and in their 
relationship to the whole is precisely their complexity; what varies in 
tissues is, to a certain extent, their thickness and, above all, their density. 
In order to assess the thickness, one must take into account the fact that 
often beneath the purely formal layer of tissue there is another layer, the 
semantic layer which reveals the “content” of the work (material as well 
as spiritual) yet which belongs to its formal structure. It is constantly 
present in art of which matter is the language, in figurative painting and 
sculpture, but it also plays a certain role in music and even in architecture. 
Like the more external “‘asemantic’”’ layer, it is made up of units of tension 
(expectation and event, question and answer, sorrow and joy, impetus 
and failure, negation and affirmation). These units of tension are in con- 
tinuous contact—agreement or struggle—with those of the other layer, 
which not only increases the thickaess of the tissue but also helps to in- 
crease its density. 

But, in any case, what matters first of all is neither the thickness nor the 
density of the tissue but its mere presence, its life, without which the work 
itself would be dead. The need of a living tissue, even if it is neither dense 
nor thick, manifests itself in the preference generally accorded, even when 
it is not a matter of art, to “manual work” as over against “machine 
work.” Manual work, whose irregular regularity we praised above (in 
regard to architecture), because of its very nature produces surfaces and 
lines. Precisely because of this irregularity which is peculiar to them, these 
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surfaces and lines constitute a rudiment of tissue of very weak cellular 
tension but which is nonetheless alive, or at least capable of being inte- 
grated into the thicker tissue of a completely living work. Moreover, the 
internal structure of the units of tension, like their interweaving in the 
woof of the tissue, offers examples of irregular regularity at every step as 
well as examples of surpassingness—in other words, of a profusion and a 
variety that are never confined within the limits of the strictly necessary. 
Once again we must stress that the living and vital character of artistic 
form can be apprehended mainly in its tissue. That is why a study of this 
tissue, of its numerous variations and multiple possibilities, ought to con- 
stitute one of the most important chapters, perhaps the most important, 
in this new theory of art of which we have been able to give here only a 
first and very incomplete sketch. 

11. We must speak even more briefly of that macrostructure of works of 
art which is the result of the relations between their whole and their parts. 
The general principle that obtains first of all in this connection is that of the 
primacy of the whole; but the pliancy with which it is applied, the free- 
dom that prevails over any internal “economy” of the work of art, im- 
mediately reminds us of the principle of irregular regularity. The whole 
precedes the parts, produces them while differentiating between them. But 
so far as the rest is concerned, the internal organization of the work is 
pursued freely and can be invested with the most diverse forms. The 
parts can be numerous or few; they can be similar to one another or dif- 
ferent; they can exist on the same level or be arranged in the most com- 
plex, the most rigid, hierarchy. In this domain, in contrast to the preceding 
one, the differences in complexity are almost unlimited. From the most 
simple parataxis to the most subtle hypotaxis, all art offers us every possible 
sample. This is why, when faced with these structures, our thinking is 
spontaneously oriented not toward the common denominator of works of 
art but toward their diversity and their apparent incompatibility. 

This does not mean that a biology of art must attain its natural limits at 
this point. It merely means that in this domain it is easy to foresee the road 
that leads from morphology to genetics—and to the theory of evolution. 
Three avenues are open to inquiry in this connection. We will merely 
enumerate them: 

a) Genesis of the individual work; the plasma from which it begins to 
grow; this growth viewed as differentiation; autonomous devélopment 
and conscious elaboration; integration of heterogeneous elements; rela- 
tion between the tissue and the macrostructure; the maturity of the work. 
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b) Evolution of the artist; structural development from one work to 
another; relations between the biological stratum of the person and the 
formal (therefore vital) aspect of his creations; relations between the aging 
of genius and the growing “transparency” of works. 

c) After these two kinds of ontogenesis, phylogenesis. Is there any 
parallelism between these three processes and how far does it go? Can we 
observe an evolution (in the strict sense of the word) in the history of art? 
The distinction to be made between the (structural) development of forms 
and the historical succession of works of art viewed in their concrete real- 
ity; orthogenesis (partial) in natural history and in the history of art. 

Finally, the study of the structure of works of art seems to open up 
perspectives in a field of research where, until now, scholars have very 
rarely ventured—that of the permanence of works, of their survival 
throughout the centuries. It is in this domain that those curious phenomena 
of regeneration or of regulation occur, to which we have alluded above. 
They can become somewhat explicable only if they are placed in relation 
to the extremely supple and plastic nature of every internal organization 
of a work of art. Just as in a living organism a particular tissue can, if it 
must, replace another, just as an organ can, at least partially, take over the 
function of another organ, and just as an increased glandular activity can 
supplement the lack of another activity, so the work of art seems to dis- 
pose of some secret means of repairing the wear and tear of the symbols 
which it employs and of replacing the unused elements of its formal struc- 
ture by others which had been hidden before and which seems new to 
new generations. It might be said that this is life on the one hand and 
nothing but a semblance of life on the other. But a semblance of life that 
is so constant must be based upon something real, and it is this reality that 
a biologically oriented theory of art attempts to discover and comprehend. 

12. The first advantage of such a theory over others which are possible in 
principle or which already exist is, we believe, that it can contribute, if 
only to a limited section of knowledge, to the closer union of the sciences 
of nature and those of the mind. This is one of the most urgent tasks of our 
times. The second advantage is that, through its directing principle, it indi- 
cates precise limitations to a discipline which would study works of art by 
concerning itself exclusively with their spiritual essence. It can thus lead 
to a metabiology of art. But the advantage that appeals to us the most is 
the third: this theory helps us to glimpse the meaning of human creation. 

Life is prolonged by the life of the spirit. Where nature ends and the 
spirit begins, the incessant natural parturition does not stop. Man con- 
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tinues nature, not alone, as is wrongly believed, by making use of it 
through the powers of his own technical creation, but in a more direct 
way, by imitating it, by laboring like it, by transmitting the breath of life 
to the forms of his imagination. Art is a new nature, fixed on another level 
of being, but the rules which govern it are not new rules. Nature recog- 
nizes itself in art, and, even if the spirit has added something of its own to 
art, it remains nonetheless true that on earth the spirit, if it is to remain 
living, cannot abrogate the laws which are the laws of life. 
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SOCIAL PROCURATION 


Socio-psychological delegation of feeling and fictive identification play 
a role in the life of society, a role which indicates that they are a constitu- 
tive structural element of any healthy social organism. To be sure, in this 
case we are concerned with a special form of delegation or identification 
which is characterized by its positive, serious, and purposeful tone. This 
particular form presupposes a firm, lasting relationship between the part- 
ners of the interrelation, has as an objective the attainment of very definite 
purposes, and is based upon a more or less intensive cooperation of the 
“delegating” component. This conviction was expressed recently among 
others by Roger Caillois in regard to games, and its importance was espe- 
cially emphasized." 

On account of the similarity with juridical representation, as it is laid 
down in matrimonium per procuratorem in canonical law, I term this unique 


Translated by Margaret Arent. 


1. Roger Caillois, “Les jeux dans le monde moderne,” Profils, No. 13, 1955; cf. also 
“The Structure and Classification of Games,” Diogenes, No. 12, 1955. One of the most inter- 
esting conclusions of the author concerns the isolation of former spectators of, and up to a cer- 
tain extent participants in, races (“‘agén’”’), games of chance (“alea”’), and dramatic perform- 
ances (“mimicry”)—an isolation which is closely connected with the development of the 
technique of transferring; and it concerns also the increasing passivity of the masses who now 
no longer participate in any way, and also the increasing significance of that which Caillois 
terms “délégation,” which goes hand in hand with this passivity. Such “delegation”’ is the 
transference of feeling from the passive spectator to the active hero. Caillois has felicitously set 
forth a phenomenon here which is of special significance, particularly within the framework 
of a diagnosis of socio-psychological disintegration, as well as for any general cultural pathol- 
ogy. Caillois points out the regression of initiative, which is apparent in this increasing tend- 
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type of social correlation social procuration, the significance of which is far 
more encompassing than is suspected at first glance. Delegation or iden- 
tification, about which Caillois speaks, is the more inclusive concept in 
contrast to the former, for it contains a plus in determinants. It approaches 
the general psychological phenomenon of transference of feeling in gen- 
eral, just as it determines for example among other things the animistic 
developmental stage of individuals and social orders and represents pos- 
sibly an aberration, a degenerate or reverted form of true procuration, if 
not a stage preliminary to regression into the animistic stage. Nevertheless, 
one can assert that the transitions are fluid and that Caillois presents various 
examples which can also be interpreted as instances of social procuration. 

Social procuration is to be understood as encompassing any relation 
between two or more members of a society (societas), in which situation the 
one component transfers aspirations of one type or another to the other 
component, with the expectation (usually confirmed) of bringing them in 
this way to fruition. We are concerned here with a kind of cession, save 
that the object of abdication is not a legal object, but rather a wish, a hope, 
a striving, in a word, a psychical radius vector, and that the abdication is 
seldom conscious but in most cases takes place unconsciously and indeed as 
much on the part of the one abdicating as on the part of the recipient. The 
relation is thereby a consentient one and has a given direction; it proceeds 
always from a weaker to a stronger component, so that one can generally 
speak of an ascending gradient in procuration, and it is never vice versa. 
Only whenever and wherever that is the case can one speak of procuration; 
as soon as reversibility or reciprocity exists, it is then no longer a matter of 
procuration but of symbiosis or koinosis. 

Social procuration would not have the significance it does, if the em- 
phasis of the relationship were to lie on the relinquishing side and on the 
expectations nurtured by this side. Indeed, the receiving component is by 
far the more important one, since it is usual, to be sure, that the ceded 
aspirations are also reciprocated, and the transferred hopes are actually 
completely or at least partially fulfilled; in which case the existence of the 
phenomenon of cession is essentially involved, in that it creates decisive 


ency toward delegation—“* une défaillance grave des ressources de chacun en initiative, en 
ambition et en imagination désintéressées” (p. 40)—and is rightly inclined to see in this a 
symptom of illness in a society which is no longer at the peak of flourishing. It will b reward- 
ing to pursue this train of thought and these thought-provoking insights Sachierd in the direc- 


tion indicated and especially in connection with the socio-psychological function of games, for 
here virgin territory lies before us. 
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postulates. In this way much is achieved which would have been unattain- 
able for not only the ceding component but also, usually, for the receiving 
component, if each is considered separately. And this achievement has the 
relation of procuration alone to thank for its coming about at all. 

One can already speak with confidence of social procuration in this sense 
in the case of animal societies. The relationship of the worker-bees to the 
queen-bee corresponds absolutely to the above definition of the concept. 
In reference to a teleological point of view one could even speak of social 
procuration in the case of fundamental biological relations, without there- 
by broadening the concept inadmissibly, for as soon as in the cellular com- 
bination of four-celled organisms cells appear which have a specialized 
function and correspondingly are especially equipped for this function 
(which is only possible in that the proclivities of the other cells in the cel- 
lular combination having corresponding functions and accoutrements are 
transferred to the cells with specialized function, which in turn are relieved 
in every other respect by the other cells)—then one can speak of social 
procuration. The first and most simple apparatuses of sense perception, 
considered in this light, are already the result of such a procuration; indeed, 
their appearance is utterly inexplicable without the impelling force of such 
a principle. Likewise, just to name a very apparent example, the blossoms 
or fruits of a blossoming or fruit-bearing tree are the results of procuration. 
Speaking freely and poetically one might say: even roots, trunk, boughs, 
twigs, and leaves would like to be blossoms and fruit, were it possible, and 
only by virtue of the fact that they relinquish the right to be so and at the 
same time dedicate themselves in their ancillary function to the production 
of blossoms, can those outermost, last shoots become blossoms. 

This line of thought can undoubtedly be carried into the cosmic sphere, 
as long as it is pertinent to explain by the procuration principle the tend- 
ency to aspire to ever higher forms of sublimation by means of a step-by- 
step substitutional representation, a tendency that permeates the whole or- 
ganic realm and perhaps not merely the organic sphere alone. All of this 
will be ignored, however, in the following, and social procuration in the 
anthropological realm alone will be considered more closely. 

The most elementary and simplest example of anthropological social 
procuration appears to exist in the relationship between mother and daugh- 
ter or father and son, which we shall designate here as parental procuration. 
Parents of normal emotional disposition who are not members of a station 
at either extreme of the social ladder see in their children not only a de- 
sirable and simple continuation of their own status quo, but over and above 
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this a possibility of reaching in them— indirectly per procuratorem!—social, 
economic, or intellectual goals which for themselves would remain unat- 
tainable, whether because of the shortness of life or due to insufficient 
capabilities or to external circumstances. A family can seldom be found 
whose history would not offer examples of the self-denial and personal 
sacrifice of which parents are capable, whenever it is a question of making 
their transferred life-long aims attainable to that degree for their children.” 

A related, although much more uncommon form of this, is amical 
procuration; the subordination under and possibly the sacrificing of a 
weaker friend for a stronger comrade more likely to succeed; it can pertain 
to children of the same parentage (sometimes to children of opposite sex). 
The painter Vincent van Gogh and his brother would be an example.’ 
Friendships between especially ugly and especially pretty women are com- 
mon. They lose much of their unusualness and even disrepute, if one con- 
siders them sub specie procurationis: the ugly, unpretentious, unnoticed, and 
ineffectual feminine partner feels a unique compensation in the attention 
which her more fortunate companion arouses, in the admiration which she 
elicits, and in the social successes which she extorts; and not infrequently 
she participates directly in bringing about these successes by dint of her 
own toil and sacrifice.4 What appears in many respects to be a perversion, 
and basically is just that—the transforming in this case of natural, negative 
feelings of envy, jealousy, and hate into the positive ones of selflessness, 
altruism, and willingness to sacrifice—becomes from the viewpoint of 
procuration a natural occurrence, from which vantage point a light also 
falls on the sublimatory function of the procuratory phenomenon. 

The highly important relation in heterosexual procuration—the vicari- 
ous experience between man and woman—can be considered as a distinct 
instance of amical procuration (normally a relation between members of 


2. It is already evident here that individuation is only a foreground and that behind it 
there stand numerous (polymere) super-individual configurations reaching out both spatially 
and temporally—configurations with their own proclivities and specific formative forces 
(nisus formativi according to Blumenbach), which are actualized only in single individuals and 
are effectual only through them; so-called “‘concealed heredity” (verdeckter Erbgang) is also 
closely connected with it. From this a new light also falls on the problematical phases of com- 
prehensive socio-cultural totalities, such as modern culture-morphology has as its object of 
study. More detailed information concerning this is to be brought out in the book Kulturmor- 
phologie—das Problem einer ganzheitlich-gestalthaften Geschichtsbetrachtung, which is now in 
preparation. 

3. Cf. also the two brothers Jean-Francois (the decipherer of the Rosetta Stone) and 
Jacques-Joseph Champollion; cf. H. Hartleben, Champollion, 2 vols. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1906). 

4. The effect of background (Folienwirkung) also plays a role here (Figur-Grund relation 
of the Gestalt-theory)—often a role purposely striven after, but this does not belong to the 
phenomenon of procuration as such. 
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the same sex). The field touched upon here is a broad one, scarcely investi- 
gated as yet, and we shall let it suffice to call attention to a few main points 
which are worthy of consideration. 

Heterosexual procuration generally proceeds from the woman to the 
man, since the woman is the passive component when biologically re- 
garded as the preserver of life; the man, however, is the active component, 
seen biologically as the creator of life and the stronger of the two in all 
things pertaining to the mastery of external reality. The rudimentary, bi- 
sexual, physically and psychically inherent tendency of all normal human 
beings has the concomitant aspect that even for the woman typically 
masculine aims are not unheard of, that is to say, aims which are directed 
toward the mastery of life’s external challenges, toward the contest and 
victory, the power and triumph of the masculine world. Since the fulfill- 
ment of these aspirations is normally denied a woman, or at least possible 
only with difficulty, she manages to procure the same end for herself per 
procuratorem—on the indirect road through the man. In the man the woman 
is that which she in the most secret corner of her soul would also like to be 
man, that is to say, the active creator of life, the doer, the hero. To this 
extent then the successes, victories, triumphs of the man are also the suc- 
cesses and triumphs of his sexual partner and his failures are also hers. It is 
well known what an important role success plays in the relationship of the 
sexes (on the primitive level in palpable settlement and on the civilized 
level in social and professional life) and how success, as it were, has the 
effect of aphrodisiac and failure that of an erotic palliative. Formerly this 
has been explained solely on grounds of discriminatory selection, possibly 
also as a result of the security-needs of the woman, who wants to assure 
herself and her children of the most efficient protector and food-provider. 
Nevertheless the procuratory relationship certainly plays a considerable 
role even in this instance. The woman wants to be able to esteem the man, 
she wants him to succeed, she wants to see him recognized; if he is not suc- 
cessful to a satisfactory degree, then the esteem offered often at first merely 
as a mortgage is transformed into disdain and the love, founded more or 
less upon exaggerated hopes, into hate. In addition to the many other mo- 
tives which underlie the so extremely complex phenomenon of sexual love, 
procuratory desire is in the light of the above an integrally participative 
constituent of it—a factor which has been overlooked in most of the 
pertinent analyses. 

Heterosexual procuration is directed, as stated, from the feminine to the 
masculine partner, thus essentially and normally conforming to other in- 
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stances of the procuration gradient. A more or less clearly defined counter- 
tendency is, however, also often recognizable, which proceeds from the 
man to the woman. Just as the woman takes part in the triumphs of the 
man and experiences them as her own, so too the specifically feminine suc- 
cesses of the wife—being admired, being desired, being sought after—offer 
satisfaction to the man, which again can only be explained satisfactorily by 
reference to procuratory tendencies. Just as the woman exerts herself in 
apparent selflessness for the goals of the man and gives of herself for them, 
so too there are cases in the opposite direction, where the man subordinates 
himself to the aims of the woman and makes every thinkable sacrifice in 
order to have them realizable. Needless to say, this is a perversion in the 
face of the natural biological procuratory ascending gradient, but nature 
tolerates perversions also, as if by so doing she can make her own propensi- 
ties apparent and carry them to the extreme ad absurdum.s 

The significance which the participative endeavor of the woman has for 
the capabilities of the man—even if one excludes the extreme cases such 
as Elisabeth Lensing and Friedrich Hebbel treat—is of such magnitude that 
it can scarcely be stated in simple terms. The importance of this doesn’t 
always come to the man’s full consciousness; instinctively and in the sub- 
conscious, however, it is almost always felt and recognized. His sensing of 
it is intrinsically combined with a feeling of erotic attraction, human sym- 
pathy, and cosmic dependency and by virtue of this is one of the strongest 
bonds in a heterosexual relationship. It is an essential factor, if one is to have 
the feeling of being settled and domiciled, of being rooted and sustained; 
for the motherly woman is experienced as the fruitful earth, out of which 
nutritive, succulent fluids flow into all organic growth, thereby dispensing 
energy and vitality. Thus she represents the deepest, most noble, most 
secure, and lasting foundation of the marriage relation. 

From this dependency of the life-forming and thereby culture-creating 
capacity of man upon the productive commission and willingness of the 
woman to put forth all her supporting energy ensues the whole special 
significance which is ascribed to heterosexual procuration in the cultural 
life of human society. It is not fair to say that the totality or even the major 
portion of that which is termed the culture of a society is the creation of a 
masculine being—a creation in which the woman has but unconvention- 
ally a share, and from which she is usually excluded due to masculine pre- 


5. Let it be noted here that heterosexual procuration in both directions (reciprocal), even 
in the specifically sexual complex of feelings and sensitivities, can be and perhaps always is an 
accompanying factor basically. Possibly a new approach to the difficult and complex problem 
of homosexuality could be gleaned from this perspective. 
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sumption and egotism and into which she can or is supposed to gain ad- 
mittance only by dint of sheer struggle. All culture, or in other words all 
formal structures of human life, are, to the contrary, mutual achievements 
of both sexes, whereby the masculine partner is merely the one who does 
the executing and is thereby the perceptible one, whereas the feminine 
component enters into these achievements imperceptibly, i.e. indirectly, 
through the masculine medium.° 

This insight into the essence and significance of heterosexual procuration 
paves the way for a broad field of similar relations, for one can speak of 
social procuration in all cases where a weaker component transfers his 
hopes and aspirations to a stronger one, subserviently works together for 
their fulfillment, and senses an ungrudging satisfaction whenever his proc- 
urator’s endeavor is successful, although he personally is deprived of the 
achievement as such. Thus social procuration is the governing principle in 
the relation of the constituents of every hierarchically ordered, that is to 
say, of every working community which is composed of individuals 
weaker or stronger in respect to capability or rank, and organized for the 
attainment of specific goals, whether the organization be of short or long 
duration. Social procuration determines the successful functioning of a 
mountain-climbing group, which has as its objective the assault of a certain 
mountain peak, or of a soccer team and its conquest of the opponent, or of 
a research team and its solution of a scientific or technical problem; social 
procuration, however, also stands behind the personnel of a farm establish- 
ment or a master craftsman and behind the company of men in the man- 
agement of a factory, as long as such operations are imbued with a 
patriarchal spirit, about which we will have more to say. In all these cases 
the accomplishment of the procurator serving at that time is felt to be the 
accomplishment of all, and indeed rightly, for it belongs to the very es- 

6. A celibate culture sustained only by men is therefore always a one-sided and conse- 
quently a defective culture; this is also true of cultures in which the feminine element is tre- 
mendously masculinized; cf. the ingenious remarks of Prince Karl Rohan in his book, Moskau, 
concerning the sociological effects of the artificial exclusion of the erotic element from the life 
of society in Bolshevik Russia in the twenties and early thirties! Defective, in some instances 
pathological, are also the “‘schistose cultures” in which the natural relation of heterosexual 
procuration is dissolved because of an all-encompassing emancipation of women. In such cul- 
tures not only the relation of the two sexes to one another but also the specified function of each 
(i.e. based on a division of labor) is disrupted. The result is a depreciation in the total produc- 
tiveness of the society in question, a depreciation which has a more and more ominous effect in 
the progressive stages, but which by virtue of this alone must not necessarily lead to ruin, but 
assuredly belongs to those factors which do bring it about. Thus viewed, heterosexual schism 
is a mark of illness or a symptom of disintegration, as has been described by A. J. Toynbee 
among others in his A Study of History (3rd ed., London, Oxford University Press, 1945), 


V, 35 f., 376 £., under the heading “Schism in the Body Social” and “Schism in the Soul,” 
and by Pitirim A. Sorokin in S.O.S.: The Meaning of Our Crisis (Boston, 1951), pp. 83 ff. 
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sence of every true kind of teamwork that it comes into being only through 
the selfless and frictionless working together of several or many persons. 
The accomplishment of the individual person, be it ever so subordinate, 
enters constitutively and essentially into the achievement of the total as it 
proceeds from the hands of the procurator. The fame and honor which is 
afforded the one who actually gains the peak, or the one who makes the 
goal, or the director of a research institute, means fame and honor for all 
who have participated; and likewise in all patriarchal relations the pros- 
perity and reputation of a farm, or of the craftsman, or of a factory is the 
concern of all who belong in any way to the social and economic structure 
in question. 

In the case of these extensive social structures a new feature of the proc- 
uration relation which deserves special attention comes to light. It is the 
symbolic character of the procurator and his achievement. The procurator 
in the procuratory relation substitutes for the relinquisher, who transfers to 
him (the procurator) his hopes and wishes. Since these hopes and wishes, 
however, are fulfilled by the procurator, he symbolically stands in the 
stead of the one or several transferors, and the concept of the symbol 
makes it possible for each one of the latter to identify himself with the 
procurator psychologically, i.e. in the experience of success, and to feel 
some compensation, as though he himself had directly completed the task, 
which nonetheless is the direct achievement of the procurator and de facto 
of the commune in question. The close relationship that exists between 
symbol and representation in general has already been frequently the ob- 
ject of discussions.’ 

The symbolism here becomes especially apparent, for since procuratory 
achievement replaces one’s own which is unattainable to that degree, or, 
more precisely expressed, since it sublimates one’s own achievement to a 
point unattainable by direct means, it becomes an instrument of an indirect 
and symbolic mastery of life. The mountain climber who does not reach 
the aspired peak himself but has done everything he could within the team 
to make victory possible for the comrade who is most likely to succeed 
finds himself symbolically in the victor, and it is this sphere of symbolism 
in which the victory of the other one is also his. Not only the forward who 
scores, but also the team-mate who has played the ball to him has in the 
language of this symbolism “made the goal.” The farmhand finds himself 


7. Cf. E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, tr. by Ralph Manheim, Vol. III (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1953); H. Friedmann, Die Welt der Formen (Berlin, 1925); 
Weinhandl, “Die Symbolik der Ganzheit” in Blatter fiir deutsche Philosophie V1/ 1-2 (1932). 
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emphatically in the farmer, the journeyman in the master; in the farmer 
and the master there is symbolized what the farmhand and the journey- 
man would also like to be, perhaps could be, if a world order were con- 
ceivable in which there were only farmers and masters and no farmhands 
and journeymen. And this is true of every procuratory relation: the proc- 
uratory achievement stands as a symbol; it is posited psychologically as a 
symbol for an achievement which pro persona and in extenso is not attain- 
able—or stated otherwise: social procuration serves the purpose of master- 
ing reality symbolically, it is a means of symbolic existential dominion. 
What is meant by this and what is gleaned thereby will be perhaps even 
clearer if for illustration one draws on the procuratory experience in art— 
especially in representative art—and in the pseudo-artistic amusement and 
entertainment industries, and in sports events. That self-creativeness is a 
primordial form of art has long since been demonstrated.* As soon as 
art, already a symbolic, concentrated form and an example of mastery 
over reality, raises itself to levels technically higher and no longer ac- 
cessible to all members of a society, artistic experience replaces artistic 
creativity. The essence of artistic experience is, however, as the famous 
catharsis theory of Aristotle already expresses, the experience of procura- 
tion: in the structures and configurations, the solemnizations and expres- 
sive forms of the art, the experiencing appreciator relives himself symboli- 
cally intensified, ennobled, and in concentrated form—now and then also 
in the opposite, negative direction—and reaches thereby once again the 
sublimity of mastery over reality. On the negative side it is, however, 
merely “experience.” Whoever reads Goethe’s Faust or experiences the 
stage production of it is Faust or Gretchen or Wagner for a time, or alter- 
nately all of them together. Standing in front of Michelangelo’s “Piet” one 
is the grieving madonna for the space of time that it takes to draw a few 
breaths. To him whose soul is moved at all by the tones of a musical com- 
position, they seem in this state of emotional intensity like sounds out of 
the very depths of hirhself: As Theodor Storm’s Immensee says of folksongs: 
“We find in them our own doings and sufferings, it is as though we all had 
contributed to their creation.” That is true of all art, and perhaps we all 
really do help to bring art works into being, even though it be merely the 
fact that we give them the consciousness of resonance and therewith the 
pathos and dignity of a procuratory accomplishment. What slumbers in 
the souls of thousands and remains unsaid for lack of an organ of expres- 
sion, the artist expresses, the work of art reveals. Highest joy, deepest sor- 
8. E.g. Leo Frobenius, Paideuma (1921). 
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row, thoughts at the borderline of the thinkable become thus the common 
goods of expression for innumerable people who otherwise would have to 
continue in their state of hollow and fearful silence, impotent to become 
master of that which is paramount. For even the very expressing is itself a 
form of mastery over reality. Among magical exorcisms the magic power 
contained in names is one of the most primitive and important.® 

Not according to the essence but only according to the degree of con- 
centratedness does a genuine experiencing of art differ from the experienc- 
ing of the pseudo-art of the entertainment and amusement industries with 
its gradated scale from boulevard comedy down to obscene bourgeois 
farce, from light operetta to popular jazz hits, from serious film to wild- 
westerns, from good, entertaining, light reading down to “yellow” litera- 
ture, gangster thrillers, and comic books. Indeed, even the circus, the 
variety show, and the cabaret belong here, for in all these forms society, 
which has partially sunk to their level and has partially been conditioned 
to them, acquires procuratory experiences, i.e. experiences which are not 
open to it at all, at least not in this form, abundance, and concentration, or 
if at all, then only rarely. In the film-star the most homely girl is beautiful, 
bewitching, and sought after; men lie at her feet, she gives herself up to the 
heroine completely, enjoys in her the exhilaration of standing at the sunny 
pinnacles of life. In the gangster the honest youth is a hero, tussles, stabs, 
and shoots, rapes women, and enjoys the triumphs of murder and killing. 
What creeps shyly back into the farthest corner of the soul in broad day- 
light, now ventures forth in the half-light of the movie theater and boldly 
and defiantly takes on form in the figures on the dazzling screen. That too 
is social procuration, even though on a very low level. For those figures 
live at the concession of the public; they would not be there at all or at least 
would not be so tremendously important if millions were not standing by 
evening after evening to soak them up with the heart blood of their more 
or less perverse appetites, their repressed complexes, and their unsatisfied 
instincts. Neither representation, nor the readiness to transfer or delegate, 
nor the given situation suitable for procuration is lacking—the heroes and 
heroines of the amusement industry are always exaggeratedly beautiful, 
powerful, clever, sexually attractive, kind or brutal, noble or criminal— 
nor is the feeling of satisfaction lacking,’° nor the symbolism; for here too 

9. Cf. L. Lévy-Bruhl, La Mentalité primitive (Paris, Alcan, 1922); cf. also * Weinert, 
Der geistige Aufstieg der Menschheit (Stuttgart, Enke, 1950). 

10. [A satisfaction], which by virtue of the fact that it springs from an artistic stimulus is 


illusory, i.e. without a tangible object, evaporates into a vacuum, is totally fleeting, stands in 
no relation to the preceding nerve stimuli, and is dreadfully similar to onanism; and it is also 
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the pars of procuratory fulfillment stands symbolically for the unattain- 
able totum of personal fulfillment aspired to or dreamed of—be it rogue, 
hero, lover, sexy heroine, perverse libertine, noble human being, or any 
other character. 

Exactly the same thing applies to sports, from the minor games of local 
soccer teams, to swimming meets and ski runs, up to the sensational spec- 
tacles of boxing matches, motorcycle and auto races, international con- 
tests, and the Olympic Games. The participation of the masses and the 
frenzied passion which thereby comes to light would be inexplicable if 
nothing could be drawn upon for an explanation other than the need for 
sensationalism and tickling of the nerves. Here too it is much more a ques- 
tion of social procuration and representation, for that which attracts the 
ordinary onlooker at sports events (intensified by the suggestive mass- 
exhilaration and the whole outlay, and by the attractiveness of experienc- 
ing oneself as a member of a festively excited crowd) is the possibility of 
transforming oneself imaginatively into the sports heroes of the day, of 
ceding to them one’s own sports ambitions, perhaps only attainable to a 
meager degree, if at all, of letting them fight and win in one’s stead, and 
finally of acclaiming oneself and letting oneself be acclaimed (since one 
acclaims those in the arena into whom one has transformed himself). Just 
look at the faces, the gestures of a crowd of sports enthusiasts, listen to their 
shouts, above all observe yourself: whether one wants to or not the muscles 
fall into the rhythmical pattern of the jockey on the galloping horse, fists 
become clenched around an imaginary steering wheel, the leg jerks out 
toward a ball that isn’t there, the eye squints, as though it were focusing 
upon the opponent, something in the body draws together, poises for a 
strike, lunges forward with propelling force, almost outside the limits of 
the physical person—exactly as if one were oneself the boxer or the fighter 
who is supposed to carry out the heave and thrust. All this is once again 
true procuration and more closely related to the experience we have in art 
than one imagines. 

From all these examples it is already clearly evident how extremely ex- 
tensive the realm of social procuration is and what a highly significant role 
the phenomenon of procuration plays in the life of society. Even so its 
sociologically most important function has not been mentioned at all until 


closely related to the latter in its adverse results. The whole experiencing-complex in modern 
society can thus be described in reference to the amusement industry (and especially to the film 
industry) as a kind of spiritual onanism, as an artificial rousing of the passions of an impotent 
society void of experience, and as an artificial sham gratification of the appetites thus aroused. 
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this point—its function as a chain between the different classes of society. 

That social procuration exercises, among other things, a structural func- 
tion follows readily from what was stated previously and from the cited 
examples. It establishes, to be sure, a psychical and social relationship be- 
tween the procuration transferee and the procuration recipient, a relation 
which under certain conditions can be very stable and also sociologically 
very significant—one only has to think of the marital relationship in 
heterosexual procuration. Much more consequential than all of this, how- 
ever, is certainly the fact that not only separate individuals but whole 
sectors of a population (classes, social stations, groups) stand in a procura- 
tory relation to one another. This is perhaps not so clearly evident in the 
disintegrated social order of the present-day European and American scene, 
but when one recalls the conditions which prevailed about one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty years ago in European society in the many rural 
areas and also in the province of the various professions, even up to the 
time of the first World War. All one has to do is envision the sharply ac- 
centuated divisions of the social structure into peasant, burgher, nobility, 
together with their extension into the manifold gradations within the 
burgher and nobility social stations themselves, to say nothing of the dif- 
ferentiations expressed in dress, language, etiquette, legal and economic 
position, professional opportunities, political influence, etc., and of the 
chasmal proportions to which in many cases these cleavages deepened, and 
of the mutual inapproachability between the nobility and the bourgeoisie, 
and between the bourgeoisie and the peasant. From the standpoint of the 
popular bias of our democratic age concerning the classless society, one 
would think that such a striated society must have been from its inception a 
breeding place for social resentments and a powder-keg for social revolu- 
tions. Source material does not substantiate this, aside from the occasional 
exceptions restricted as to time and place, such as the Peasants’ Revolt of 
the 16th and 17th centuries and the fermentation which preceded the 
French Revolution in France. To the contrary: whoever observes more 
closely will draw comparisons between then and now and ask himself 
wherein the differences lie between the harmony of the stratal society and 
the disharmony of the classless society, and upon what these differences are 
based and what has really brought about the change, inquiring less into the 
historical reasons than into the socio-psychological ones. Then he will find 
himself straightway on the road to the phenomenon of social procuration. 
We can take for an example the case of the farmer-farmhand or the master- 
journeyman relation as found in patriarchal social structures. A procura- 
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tory relation exists between the two components (if one assumes this 
patriarchal, natural, undisrupted relation); that is to say, the farmhand and 
the journeyman come to terms with the fact that they are the weaker ones 
in every respect (socially, economically, juridically, and capability-wise); 
they cede their unfulfillable aspirations to the farm-owner, to the master, 
who functions as a procurator with more comprehensive mastery over 
reality and the ordering of life; they subordinate themselves to him in a 
servile relation, thereby furthering his achievement, nay, even making it 
possible at all; and they find full, unenvious satisfaction in the symbolic 
fulfillment of their aspirations per procuratorem. Such is the case in 
those social orders which we term “patriarchal,” i.e. natural, organic, and 
integrated with a kind of undertone of unavoidable longing and regret; 
but these latter societies are integrated and whole, indeed, patriarchal and 
harmonious, for the very fact that they are governed by the procuration 
principle, which has been demonstrated here to be a very decisive element 
of social structure. The farmhand of an establishment at that time, the 
journeyman of a craftguild of the pre-industrial era, the sailor of a sailing 
vessel, they all were conscious of being “only” a farmhand, a journeyman, 
a sailor; they were aware that farm-owner, master craftsman, and captain 
were something “‘better and higher,” to whom they might transfer their 
covetous yearnings, at best limited to many years of hard labor, and they 
were cognizant of the fact that the farm-owner belonged to a completely 
different sphere of life which was separated from theirs by a deep gulf. 
For all that, they were not filled with social resentment, for the psychologi- 
cal predisposition for the latter was lacking, namely the social demand for 
equality, which is the same as an annulment of the procuratory relation. 
For them the inequality of the social stations (apart from the trivial equal- 
ity of human beings as zoological individuals—a fact which at that time 
could not have made any impression) was a fact given along with the 
structure of reality; one would have said that it was a “God-ordained” 
given, to be accepted as such. They were proud of their farm-owner, of 
their master and captain if he was conscientious, rich, and esteemed; they 
were proud of him if he went or drove to church in a befitting manner; 
they were proud of his stately house or ship; they were proud of his fields 
or workshops, of his barns and stores, of his produce and products; they 
were proud of belonging to his household and lastly, far from envying the 
owner his position and scorning their own, they were thus proud of being 
bondsmen, journeymen, or sailors, for they instinctively felt that there had 
to be not only masters but also servants, “because not everyone can be 
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master.” In other words, they recognized the fact that a society which con- 
sists only of masters is unthinkable and one reduced to the servant level is 
not worthy of existence—a bit of wisdom which has since been lost for 
many who feel they tower high above a farmhand. 

Precisely that socio-psychological attitude, which is found today in rudi- 
mentary form only in remote “backward” areas and at that less and less 
frequently, was the controlling factor at that time over the relation of the 
strata of society to one another in their whole width and breadth. Although 
the differences between the social stations and even between their individ- 
ual borderlines were of great magnitude and appeared most ostensibly due 
to their whole make-up, and although the barriers which separated the 
individual rungs of the social ladder were almost insurmountable in prac- 
tice, and relegation to a certain station in society was the same as a lifetime 
sentence and carried with it consequences which were passed on to the 
children and the children’s children; and although a member of a lower 
social class was cuttingly made conscious every step he took of his hopeless 
inferiority, although these things were true, class-envy and class-hate 
(aside from those exceptions cited, which were partly effected artifically) 
were unknown sentiments in Europe until well into the Revolution of 
1848. Similarly, the subordinate today in remote agrarian social orders or- 
ganized hierarchically still accepts the social distance between himself and 
his master as God-ordained, unquestionable, and doesn’t dream of coveting 
his master’s estate, or his authoritative power, or his seat at the table of 
distinguished personages, but rather is proud of him. Formerly this was the 
case with the lower classes too: they were proud of their superiors, of their 
special privileges, of their conspicuous consumption, of their ostentatious 
pomp, of their distinguished position, of the splendor in which they moved 
and lived. They were proud of them, because they themselves were the 
ones who made this elevated form of existence feasible at all, by virtue of 
their own humble and renunciatory servitude. They saw fulfilled in their 
superiors all that had been unachievable throughout their lives and would 
have to remain so.” “Would have to remain so,” for no revolution in the 
world order can do away with the peasant or the bourgeoisie and convert 

11. Ina discussion one can put up for debate the question whether the social forms such as 
the one that developed for example under the Ancien régime in France were desirable or 
necessary—theoretically one can naturally deny this, but this will not alter the situation, 
namely that such forms are forever created in practice. One cannot deny, however, that ac- 
cording to their very nature they can only be the property of a narrow and exclusive social 
crust. Social forms, such as those of the American TV-civilization, can naturally be made 


common property for the broad masses—but the one is nevertheless Ancien régime and 
Rococo and the other 2oth century and TV. 
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all of them into noblemen. Of course revolutions can level out and equal- 
ize, and they do just that, but the equalizing can only at best be the result of 
an arithmetical or geometric operation, which is the same in any case as a 
reduction to the lowest common denominator. No revolution or econom- 
ic and social reform in the world is capable of transporting all members of a 
society equally into a status of that kind of leisure and luxury which is the 
presupposition for the development of higher and higher cultural forms.’ 
If metaphorically speaking a ““*being-served”’ is the prerequisite for the de- 
velopment of a higher culture, then this “being-served” ceases as soon as 
there is no longer anybody there to do the serving." 

The era of which we here speak was well aware of all this, or rather was 
instinctively certain of it. The contrasts between the individual strata of the 
social structure were therefore not nearly so great as they appear to our 
democratic eyes, that tend to level out such differences; more precisely 
seen, there were no contrasts at all, but only differences of structural lo- 
calization. By virtue of social procuration a member of a lower station in 
the social scale didn’t only consider himself to be the sustainer and sup- 
porter of the higher stratum, but he also felt that he himself was incor- 
porated in it. Whenever the splendid carriage of the high-born aristocrat 
pulled by six horses rolled through the narrow streets of the town, rattling 
and throwing up swirls of dust, then everyone who watched the spectacle 
from the sidewalk felt as a matter of course that not all the ten or hundred 
thousands of inhabitants in the city could drive with six horses, and the 
one who can and does stands for hundreds and thousands who can’t—and 
each found his own satisfaction and compensation therein. 

The six-horse carriage is, however, only an example which serves to 
bring the principle involved here into sharper focus. For what has been said 
of this is also applicable to all higher social orders and thus for all higher 
cultural achievements. They all come into being by means of procuration; 
they are based upon a prevailing feeling of willing subordination in the 

12. Not even 100 per cent technological perfection and mechanization of the world and 
the transformation of our culture into a robot-culture would remove this dilemma from the 
face of the earth, for as long as a modern robot cannot be invented who in perpetual motion 
begets by itself and sustains itself, there will always have to be social strata, which will be re- 
quired to dedicate themselves to the construction, care, tending, and repairing of these ma- 
chines, to the acquisition and preparation of the raw materials required for their construction, 


and to the acquisition and preparation of those energies indispensable for their operation, 
whether it be in the form of water power, coal, oil, solar or atomic energy. 

13. Even Toynbee, who professes an outright socialistic standpoint (cf. loc. cit., IV, 191 ff. 
and passim), almost involuntarily let slip the question so intimidating for him, whether a high 
culture is possible only through the enforced labor of the masses; it is significant that he doesn’t 
venture to answer it. 
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procuratory relation, and they function finally as procuratory symbols. 
They are also recognized as such by the members of the society in question, 
as long as the latter remains intact. Nay, the fact of acceptance, the undis- 
rupted functioning of procuration taken as a matter of course, is the very 
mark of a thriving society. Contrariwise, a disrupted procuration relation 
is precisely a sure symptom of illness, an infallible indication that the so- 
ciety concerned is in a state of disintegration." 

The highest achievements of a culture in technology, science, art, re- 
ligion, law, economics, and in the construction of all of the external world 
are comparable to the blossoms and fruits of a tree, which we have like- 
wise recognized as products of procuration. Just as these, so also the highest 
cultural achievements presuppose the whole organic structure of society. 
They live through and by this structure, and stand at the same time sym- 
bolically for the whole organism. The separate blossom does not bloom 
for and of itself, but the “tree” blooms—in the blossoms. Likewise a cul- 
ture blossoms as a “total organism” in each one of its products; and who- 
ever brings forth any one of the products, embodies or enjoys it, is only 
the procurator, the symbolic representative of a polynominal totality, 
which on the one hand can rise to such heights precisely because of this 
polynominal character, and on the other hand, however, can only do so 
by means of procuration on account of this polynominal churacter."s 

Our considerations have herewith again arrived at the symbolic char- 
acter of procuration. Looking back, we can now say that procuration in its 
biological and also broadest meanings appears in the final analysis to be an 
ingenious means of mastering reality, an artifice together with which ces- 
sion of function, specializing, division of labor, and symbolic representa- 
tion combine in a close relation and thereby effect achievements which are 
unfulfillable for the separate members of the community—even if this 
commune consisted only of man and wife. Procuration is a general biologi- 
cal phenomenon. The experiencing of symbols, to the contrary, is spe- 

14. The Marxian class-struggle theory is also disposed of herewith and the ideal of a class- 
less, or, more correctly expressed, of a one-class (proletariat!) society; each one of the above, 
seen from the point of view of procuration, is, to be sure, itself already the product of dis- 


integration, just as the social resentment from which both have originated and on which they 
still feed is, too, a symptom of disintegration. 


15. The idea of social procuration in this comprehensive meaning is also touched upon by 
Toynbee: “It is a universal condition of social life that the majority of the members of any 
iven society should be perpetually extending the narrow ile of their personal lives by 
vicariously—[ per rocuratorem! the representative activities of a small num- 
ber of their fellows” (ibid., I, 191); nevertheless he didn’t pursue it any further; however, the 
idea seems to be implicitly suggested in his theory of the creative minorities and the mimesis of 
the non-creative masses in the social organism. 
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cifically human. Symbolizing is another adroit way of gaining mastery 
over reality, for in the symbol reality becomes concentrated and compre- 
hensible, like the spirit in the flask of the fisher in A Thousand and One 
Nights. Even biological procuration exhibits symbolic traits, and is de facto 
symbolization. In that the latter then becomes “experienceable” in the hu- 
man realm, its significance is raised to a higher level and also, correspond- 
ingly, that of procuration, which now means a twofold mastering of real- 
ity, both intensively and extensively. It is not accidental that the great so- 
cial structures of high cultures represent the towering pinnacle of procura- 
tory achievements and in turn are understood above all as symbolic, con- 
centrated forms of reality; for in them the creative energies of life exhibit 
their most comprehensive social form; nor is it accidental that they con- 
verge and crystallize in the most intensive and sublime manifestations to be 
found on our planet." 

With this perspective we have demonstrated what an unexpected field 
has been opened up for the application of the sociological theory of proc- 
uration; if it is permissible to make a justification for a point of view de- 
pendent upon a pragmatic criterion, then it might be rewarding to pursue 
the matter a bit further in the direction indicated. Sociological and cultural 
morphological research is, to be sure, still in its infancy, so that most of the 
paths which lie open for this field of study are also untrod; they are there- 
fore all equally attractive and tempting and each one is pregnant with 
surprises. 


16. Concerning the views on sublimation cf. above, p. 19; cf. also Toynbee, ibid., III, 
174 ff. (“Etheralization” as a psychological and socio-cultural phenomenon). 
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Anatole Lewitzky 


MYTHS AND RITES OF SHAMANISM’ 


What is shamanism? What is the social nature of this institution which 
at times seems so clearly to be situated on the fringe of society that one is 
tempted to call it anti-social? There is indeed no lack of definitions, but 
where religion is concerned definitions are never satisfactory, for the limits 
of various phenomena are too uncertain and shadings between them too 
subtle. The social position of the shaman is so variable that it seems hardly 
possible even to state the question precisely. On the other hand, we find in 
mythology and ritual numerous elements indicating the place held by the 
shaman in collective, and especially in more general, representations of 
divinities. An attempt to establish, as evidenced in mythology, the position 
of the shaman in relation to the divinities will lead us to indications as to 
his social nature, that is, to society’s conception of the shaman. 

The term “shamanism” seems unquestionably to represent a definite 
reality. Among the Turko-mongol, Finno-ugrian, Tunguso-manchu, and 
Paleo-arctic peoples of Asia, as well as among Tibetans and North Ameri- 
can Indians, are found magico-religious practices with numerous character- 
istics in common: the drum, spread from the Laplanders to the Greenland 
Eskimos; the ecstatic dances; the clearly pathological nature of the sha- 
man’s personality; finally, the idea of a deeply intimate contact with the 


Translated by James H. Labadie. 


1. This article had been prepared for the Collége de Sociologie in Paris by the late Anatole 
Lewitzky before his execution in 1942. 
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spirit world, the notion of levitation, and more generally a means of pene- 
tration into other worlds. 

But along with these common marks, what a variety of particular 
forms, of superimposed or substituted elements! The study of shamanism 
can scarcely be undertaken apart from the historical and archeological 
study of central and northern Asia; exclusively ethnographic methods are 
not sufficient. We are dealing with peoples belonging to several linguistic 
families, spread over enormous spaces; peoples who in the course of their 
history have been shaken by innumerable migratory movements which 
founded empires or were incorporated into existing ones. Finally came 
Buddhism, Islam, Christianity. At the moment there is great confusion 
and it seems, perhaps, that the ancient beliefs are not completely annihi- 
lated. 

What is a shaman? From whom does he derive his power? What is his 
role? 

One does not become a shaman without having certain clearly defined 
psychological predispositions, interpreted as a vocation or even as a direct 
call from the spirits. These conditions occasionally exist from childhood or, 
among adults, following some upset of nervous equilibrium by illness or 
accident. If, as a general rule, every magician is to some degree nervously 
upset, shamanism is characterized by rites the performance of which in 
itself requires a morbid condition of the nervous system. Without excep- 
tion, authors bear this out; Radloff notes that among the Altai Tatars 
novice shamans are subject to epileptic fits, hysteria, or other symptoms of 
nervous disorder. Hangaloff points out that among the Buriats those who 
are to become shamans have a peculiar neuro-psychic constitution, clearly 
different from that of the normal man. He cites also the case of three cele- 
brated shamans of the Galagansk district who, during an attack of demen- 
tia, had to be put to death. Bogoras declares that the idea of his vocation 
occasionally reaches such a degree of intensity that the future shaman con- 
tracts nervous illness just at the point of his “revelation.” 

A shaman is the chosen one of the spirits. The latter come for him, offer 
their friendship, their support, even their service. A shaman must have a 
“strong” soul; being singled out by the spirits is a proof of exceptional 
power. A knowledge of several myths relating to shamanism suffices to 
make clear that the shaman is always seen as a being capable of competing 
with the spirits as well as possessing all their specific qualities. The shaman 
of mythology is more than an intermediary between men and spirits, he is 
himself a spirit—he has his own independence and power. Far from being 
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their servant, he is served by numerous secondary spirits whom he strictly 
controls. Here are several myths suggestive of this aspect of shamanism: 


YAKUTS—MYTH OF THE First SHAMAN 


... his name was An-Argyl-Oyun. 

He was powerful and performed great miracles: he would revive the dead, 
restore vision to the blind. The report of such miracles reached Ai-Toyen (God), 
who sent word to the shaman to ask in the name of what god he worked these 
miracles and whether he believed in Him. An-Argyl-Oyun (the grave, the impor- 
tant shaman) answered three times that he did not believe in God and that the 
miracles were performed by his own power. 

Ai-Toyen, angered, ordered that the Shaman be burned. 

But since the body of Oyun was formed of a mass of reptiles, a frog escaped the 
flames and went to live on a high mountain. 

From this frog are descended the powerful demons who still provide the Yakuts 
with shamans. 


Tue First Buriat SHAMAN 
(Version reported by Chachkov) 


Hara-Gyrgen, most illustrious of shamans, had unlimited power—to recall the 
dead to life, to make rich the poor, everything was within his reach. This great 
power disturbed the god (that is, the most popular of the gods of heaven, Esege- 
Malan), who feared an eventual revolt of the shaman. So he decided to test Hara- 
Gyrgen, and called to himself the soul of a rich young girl. The latter fell gravely ill 
and her father invited the shaman to cure her. The shaman concentrated all his 
force, sat upon his drum and flew into the canopy of heaven, then to the under- 
ground world, in a thorough search for the lost soul. 

Suddenly he spied her on the god’s table, locked in a bottle which the god held 
closed with his finger. The clever shaman transformed himself into a yellow spider 
and stung the god in the cheek. The latter let go the bottle and touched his cheek. 
The shaman took advantage of this opportunity to take the soul from the bottle and 
give it back to the dying girl. But the god would not pardon this insolence and took 
measures to limit the shaman’s power. 


The second version is more complete: . 


The first Buriat shaman was Boholi-Hara; his power was supernatural. . . . 
Boholi-Hara had a written book which he had received from Esege-Malan- 
Tengeri. There lived on the earth at that time a very rich man who had no children. 
He asked the shaman Boholi-Hara to aid him in his difficulty, by asking the god to 
send him a son; then Boholi-Hara came to the house of this rich man and began to 
shamanize, but he did not address to gods or genies his request for a son for the 
childless man; he himself created a son, in the following way: he made the bones of 
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stone, the flesh of clay, the blood of river water; a soul was still needed, but this 
didn’t trouble Boholi-Hara at all: he gathered seventy different flowers and from 
them made the soul of the boy. After a time, a son was born to the rich man, and 
reached the age of three years. 

One day heaven (Esege-Mamo) ordered three winged couriers to inspect the 
earth. The three winged couriers surveyed the whole earth and found all in order 
except for the fact that to a childless man had been born a son of exceptional beauty 
created by some mysterious means; the winged couriers brought this news to 
Esege-Malan. Then Esege-Malan learned that this boy had been created by the 
shaman Boholi-Hara without the intervention of the gods, a forbidden act, for no 
one but the gods had the right to create men; therefore Esege-Malan sent the three 
winged couriers to bring back the soul of this boy. 


As in the previously cited version, the god shut up the soul in a bottle 
and the shaman succeeded in freeing it. The text continues: 


Boholi-Hara went back to earth and put the soul back in the boy’s body; he then 
exclaimed: “There is no one else on earth capable, as I am, of creating a man and of 
taking a soul away from Esege-Malan.” Upon hearing this, the enraged Esege- 
Malan sent for the shaman, who went up to heaven. Esege-Malan picked up the 
shaman’s book, tore it and threw the pieces from him. Then he said to Boholi- 
Hara: “How dare you, a layman, create a man without the gods, who alone are 
qualified for the task; how dare you cause me pain and take away the soul of a sick 
person?” Finally he broke the drum in two parts, diminishing the power of the 
shaman. 

At this moment the nine sons of heaven entered and said to Esege-Malan: “We 
have need of him, for every day we send nine arrows to the earth, and he sends them 
back to heaven.” Esege-Malan condemns the shaman Boholi-Hara to ride upon a 
black rock until either he or the rock wears out. If Boholi-Hara wears out before 
the rock, then he will exist no longer and all shamans will henceforth be wicked. 
If, on the other hand, Boholi-Hara does not wear out, and the rock does, then he is 
to reappear upon the earth in full possession of his powers. 


The myth ends with a theme of considerable importance. The shaman, 
it is said, passes the test, thanks to the support lent him by a god who is one 
of the protective gods of the forge: “Boholi-Hara put on boots of ever- 
lasting iron which he received from the god of heaven Zan-Sagan and 
this is why now Boholi-Hara rides the rock and the rock wears down and 
is already half used up.” 

This myth is quite impressive. I should hesitate, however, to present it as 
a definition of shamanism. The titanic element appears exaggerated, espe- 
cially when the myth is compared to tales of other Asiatic shamanist 
peoples. Buriat mythology is highly evolved, with a notion of God which 
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is uncommon in the shamanistic world. It seems to have been developed 
by numerous successive generations of shamans, organized into a true 
clergy—a savant mythology based on a systematized cosmogony. 

There are, however, two facts in this myth on which I should like to 
dwell: the shooting back of arrows to heaven, and the presence of the god 
of the forge. The nine sons of heaven send nine arrows to the earth every 
day and the shaman sends them back. A rite in which arrows are aimed into 
the sky at certain fixed times is widespread throughout most of Asia. What 
is an arrow if not a vehicle or, more generally, a means of communicating 
with distant spheres? Among the Buriats, a man killed by lightning is 
treated as a shaman; he is buried with the funeral rites used for the burial of 
a shaman: those officiating take nine arrows and, along the way, shoot one 
into the sky, returning, as they say, the arrow which has killed the man; on 
the way back from the burial they shoot the eight remaining arrows, no 
doubt destined for the other eight gods of heaven. Thus, relations between 
heaven and earth are regularly assured, there is a continual interchange of 
various sorts, a sort of reciprocity. 

These relations are judged indispensable by the gods themselves to the 
point where they intervene in favor of a disgraced shaman. This notion of 
indispensable relations between different worlds, so characteristic of sha- 
manic mythologies generally, remains in full force in Buriat rites and be- 
liefs. To assume this fundamental function of his state, the shaman must 
undergo an apprenticeship in the celestial spheres. 

Sternberg reports a particularly interesting bit of information: “A 
Buriat shaman,” he says, “generally is descended from some great shaman 
become a spirit, who chooses the most capable among his posterity; he 
takes their souls to heaven, in order to teach them the shaman’s art and to 
familiarize them with conditions in the vast celestial empire, its practices 
and rules. On the way to heaven the souls of the young shamans visit the 
god of the middle world: Tehasar Mankal, the yellow goat, god of the 
dance, of fertility and riches, who lives with the nine daughters of Solboni, 
the dawn god... there, the soul of the young shaman spends time in 
amorous play with the divine daughters, etc. . . .” Let us ignore for the 
moment the question of the shaman’s intimacies with spirits of the oppo- 
site sex. What is important to remember here is the idea that the true 
initiation takes place in heaven. The rite makes this point in the clearest 
possible terms: 

The ceremony is directed by an old shaman, assisted by nine young men, called 
in the rite the shaman-father and his nine sons, these last symbolizing the nine sons 
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of heaven. Nine wooden bowls and nine stones are prepared; from the cemetery- 
grove of the village are brought a certain number of birches and one pine. The 
largest birch, torn up by the roots, is permanently planted in one corner of the 
future shaman’s dwelling; the top, passed through the opening above the hearth, 
extends above the roof. This birch symbolizes the god of the door, who opens to 
the shaman the way to heaven and to the other gods. . . . Before the postulant’s 
house are planted a fixed number of birches, first one plus nine principal trees, then 
three groups of three (these are dry trees), finally nine others to which the sacrificial 
rams, etc., are attached... . A system of red and blue cords connects the large 
interior birch with those outside. These cords symbolize the way—literally, the 
bridge—which the shaman must cross in order to reach the gods. Once all has been 
installed, the shamans gather in the novice’s dwelling and begin to shamanize, that 
is to sing and dance, invoking especially the ninety-first male and ninety-first fe- 
male shamans. At the proper moment, they form a procession which moves toward 
the sacrificial animals, immolated after a rather complex purification process. At 
this point the candidate advances to the first of the nine birches, climbs to the top, 
and invokes first the master of shamans, then his dead shaman-relatives. He descends 
head downward. Then he climbs each of the eight remaining trees in turn, describ- 
ing nine spiral turns in each climb and invoking the proper spirits from the top. 


It is clear that the climbing of the nine birches permits the beginner to 
reach the nine heavens and thus to obtain, by direct contact with the nine 
tengheri, the powers necessary to the performance of his functions. The 
birch permanently placed in his dwelling permits him to reach his patron 
at any time or, generally, to visit the spheres inhabited by the spirits. 

In life then the shaman appears as a being obedient to the gods, and the 
rites represent him as one receiving his powers from the gods of heaven. 
In quasi-official mythology, shamanism is represented as an institution cre- 
ated by the nine gods of heaven, favorable to human beings, with a view 
toward helping them. In Yakut shamanism, which is also highly organized 
but which has better preserved a number of archaic elements, we find this 
moving oath pronounced during the initiation rite: “I promise to be the 
protector of the unfortunate, the father of the poor, the mother of or- 
phans.” Here the initiation, more summary than that of the Buriats, pro- 
ceeds as follows: the future shaman, wearing the ritual costume, drum and 
sticks in hand, is led by his initiator to a mountain or into a distant field. 
Nine young maidens are placed at his right, and nine young men at his 
left. The old shaman stands behind him and pronounces the words of the 
oath, repeated by the candidate. The latter also promises to consecrate his 
life to the genie who has chosen him and to obey his orders. Then the 
master reveals the dwelling place of this spirit, who thus becomes the tute- 
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lary genie of the new shaman; he also learns the procedure needed to 
master this protective spirit. In reality the shaman has several tutelary 
genies, as each man possesses several souls distinguished by specific char- 
acteristics. There is one, however, which may be considered as the prin- 
cipal: ijé-kyl, the animal-mother, a true personal totem on whom depends 
his life and death. The shaman sees this genie but three times during his 
lifetime. The animal-mother dies before the shaman, but the latter cannot 
then survive for long. This totem always resides in the same place; it is 
extremely vulnerable, for it can die of mere fright. Along with this totem, 
the Yakut shaman possesses another, an active tutelary genie, on whom he 
especially depends for his strength. These genies are called “shamans” and 
constitute, as it were, counterparts in the beyond of shamans living on earth. 
Their struggles have a direct result on the life of earthly shamans. It is how- 
ever doubtful that dualism may be considered as characteristic of shamanist 
mythologies. Some elements tend to prove that this distinction is of recent 
origin. In fact, the idea of primitive indifferentiation is found even among 
the Yakuts. Witness, for example, the myth of the initiation carried out in 
heaven. There is in the Yakut pantheon an important divinity whose 
name, translated literally, means “the sun—insatiable glutton,” and who is 
one of the sons of the great god of heaven. The chief attribute of this god is 
a large iron rod. At the time of initiation, the head of the shaman-candi- 
date, severed from the body, is impaled on the end of this rod. The god 
lifts the rod so that the head is shown to the entire world. Meanwhile the 
body of the candidate is cut into bits which are thrown down to feed sec- 
ondary spirits; these, by absorbing the flesh of the new shaman, become 
his natural servants. 

This representation of servant-genies of the shaman appears even more 
clearly in Tungus shamanism, which is certainly much more archaic than 
that of the true Turko-mongol peoples. 

Among most of the Tunguses the initiation ceremony is entirely lack- 
ing. The man who feels disposed to become a shaman has no need of 
investiture. His dignity is directly conferred by spirits, and initiation is 
their exclusive business. It is for them to judge whether the aspirant is suf- 
ficiently prepared for the exercise of his functions. To be recognized as a 
shaman, a Tungus need merely offer his proofs. Remarkably enough, the 
ritual of initiation is lacking even among those Tunguses who possess a 
hierarchy of shamanic grades, like certain Amurian groups. Among the 
Goldi, the future shaman himself chooses the moment of his consecration, 
obeying, as he believes, the will of his genie. When he considers himself 
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sufficiently prepared, he invites his nearby relatives, as well as all his neigh- 
bors. Behind his house, he plants under a large tree nine little stakes sketch- 
ily carved to represent divinities friendly to his clan. After sunset, he begins 
to chant in honor of his tutelary genie. Then, leaving the house, he dances 
toward the prepared place and executes nine chants interspersed with 
dances. When this long exhibition is over, he seizes the sacrificial animal 
which someone hands him—a little pig, a rooster, or a wild duck—drains 
its blood, sprinkles the idols with blood, and drinks some himself. He then 
dismembers the beast, cutting off the head, extracting the liver, the heart, 
and the lungs, which are reserved for the spirits. Everyone returns to the 
house, the new shaman dances in, crouches, and chants a recital of his con- 
version. The ceremony ends with a banquet. 

This ceremony is sufficient for the recognition of a first-grade shaman, 
whose principal function is to combat evil spirits, especially those respon- 
sible for illness. The second and third grades have the right to officiate at 
funerals, to take possession of the dead person’s soul and lead it into the 
next world. These grades are also self-conferred. When invited by a spirit, 
the candidate prepares the required vestments and ritual objects. Then, 
accompanied by two or three assistants, he proceeds ceremoniously 
through the villages inhabited by members of his clan, without revealing 
the purpose of his trip. Upon reaching the limits of his clan’s territory, he 
puts on the distinctive signs of his new dignity and returns, announcing to 
everyone the grace which has touched him, and inviting his relatives to the 
great consecration sacrifice. On the night before the ceremony, after sun- 
set, nine persons lead the assembled crowd in a dance. The dancers wear 
little bells around their waists and beat drums. The dance lasts until the 
entrance of the shaman himself. The latter begins by telling, in chant, of 
his life, his struggles, his hesitations; he invokes his protective spirits, sud- 
denly begins to speak in their name, dances. This session is divided into 
nine periods. When the ninth chant is over, the eldest member of the 
group pours a glass of brandy which he offers on his knees to the shaman 
with the words: “Be our shaman, help us.” The sacrifice takes place the 
next day. The shaman is busy from early morning, he begs his genies not 
to abandon him, never to refuse him their help, and, finally, to accept the 
sacrifice. When all these preparations are over, the shaman, followed by 
all the guests, goes to the place designated for the ceremony. Before the 
figurines nine pigs are lined up, their feet bound. At a sign from the sha- 
man, his aides leap upon the animals, bleed them, and gather the blood in 
wooden bowls which they offer to their master. The latter, in a state of 
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extreme agitation, howling and shaking, drinks the blood greedily. Sud- 
denly he becomes ecstatic, utters hysterical cries, jumps and dances, vio- 
lently shaking all the pendants and bells of his ritual costume. Occasion- 
ally his nervous tension reaches such a degree that the ecstatic shaman falls 
unconscious. 

While the shaman is recovering, the meat of the sacrificed animals is 
cooked for the meal which is to follow. The banquet ordinarily lasts until 
late at night. The shaman, after swallowing the first glass of brandy, drinks 
no more and eats very moderately. Etiquette requires that he serve his 
guests himself, and soon he is the only one who is not intoxicated. 

The genie of whom the shaman is the chosen one will serve during the 
entire length of his ministry as executive agent in the invisible worlds. The 
Amurian Tunguses call this genie ajami, the friend. It is this genie among 
his spiritual supporters upon whom the shaman can count in every circum- 
stance, whose fidelity is not based on self-interest, and who lends his sup- 
port through pure affection, even love. It is chiefly through this genie that 
the Tungus shaman recruits his other invisible helpers. He generally has the 
services of several categories, of unequal powers. Some he employs as 
fighters in his mythical struggles against his antagonists in the world be- 
yond. Others act as scouts or information agents. Still others are couriers or 
porters. It is not merely by the attractive force of his strong personality 
that the shaman keeps this large group under his command. Some he ac- 
quires through prayer and persuasion, while less important ones simply 
find it advantageous to be regularly nourished with the blood and viscera 
of sacrificed animals. But the most insignificant genies are often recruited 
by force. Shirokogoroff cites among the Tunguses of Transbaikalia the 
institution of a veritable clientele of assorted genies around a shaman, who 
takes pains to prevent them from doing harm. The death of such a shaman 
provokes frightful calamities engineered by the liberated genies, who fall 
upon men with tortures, epidemics, and especially with nervous disorders. 

The notion of one or more great gods, and of the omnipotence of 
heaven, hardly exists beyond the limits of the Turko-mongol world. Even 
among the Yakuts, whose shamans are initiated in heaven, there are per- 
sonal totems whose importance is not to be underestimated. These totems 
live in some deserted spot, under a rock for example, but never in heaven. 
And there are in Kakut shamanism—as in Tungus shamanism—numerous 
zoomorphic genies, zoomorphic in origin at least, whose function is often 
to aid the shaman in transporting himself to other worlds generally, not 

merely to the celestial world. There is besides heaven the lower world, 
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underground, but there are also the invisible spaces of the inhabited world. 
This fact is important, for a large part of the zoomorphic elements of 
mythology imply the existence on earth of invisible regions. It is even gen- 
erally admitted that totemism may never have existed in the north of Asia. 
The problem is too complex for discussion here; one fact seems certain: 
that most of the peoples with whom we are concerned, Buriats, Yakuts, 
Altai Turks, Samoyeds, Ostiaks, and others, have since earliest antiquity had 
a most significant notion of their relationship with the animal world. 
Animals are represented as organized in clans—each species forming a par- 
ticular clan governed by a master. This master resides in some invisible 
spot out of the reach of simple mortals. The animal clans have their duties 
toward men, just as the clans of men have their duties in regard to the 
animals. An animal is to be killed in a certain way, otherwise the master of 
his clan will supply no more game, or seek other ways to avenge the clan. 
The animal clans are on an equal footing with the human, and are seen as 
allies of the latter, with all the consequences implicit in this position. Thus, 
according to the myth, certain species of animals furnish males to the hu- 
man clan. The vendetta exists equally on both sides. The Tchuktchi avoid 
killing a wolf, persuaded that other wolves would come for vengeance. 
The Oroches are afraid to hurt a squirrel. The Tunguses of the Yenisei 
never kill mosquitoes. 

If on the other hand a bear, for example, kills a man, the Oroches im- 
mediately organize a hunt, capture a bear, kill it, eat its heart, and throw out 
the rest of the meat; they save the skin, which with the head of the beast 
serves as a shroud for the dead man. Among the Voguls the nearest relative 
was required to seek revenge by killing a bear. The Goldis have the same 
custom in regard to the tiger; they kill him and bury him with this little 
speech: “Now we are even, you have killed one of ours, we have killed 
one of yours. Now let us live in peace. Don’t come to disturb us again, or 
we will kill you.” 

This somewhat social conception of the universe appears very clearly 
among most of the more or less archaic peoples of the region under discus- 
sion. It is probable that the custom of having tame animals, widespread 
throughout central and northern Asia, is linked to these ancient ideas. 
These mythical conceptions of the animal kingdom gave rise to a multitude 
of spirits of closely related origin. According to Zelenin these spirits seem 
to have preserved for a very long time their clan character, and sometimes 
even show a relationship to the maternal clan. This fact is reported by such 
reliable scholars as Castren and Radloff. In any case, the cult of these spirits 
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seems in all cases founded on the contractual principle. Here are some ex- 
amples: Among the Altai Turks, the genie is dismissed for not performing 
his obligations, as when a patient in his care dies; his effigy is taken into the 
forest and hung to a branch; then a triple offering of brandy is made, the 
image is asked not to become angry, saluted, and left alone. In particularly 
serious cases, the genie may be judged and condemned; his effigy is then 
beaten, stamped upon, and burned to the accompaniment of the crowd’s 
invective. 

Kracheninuikoff describes the burning of fifty-five fetishes in Kamchat- 
ka. The Voguls, before going hunting, used to make agreements with their 
genies on the division of the catch, adding, “but in case of bad luck you 
shall have nothing.” They also sometimes replaced certain fetishes by 
others. The Ostiaks in the early eighteenth century, when the fishing catch 
was small, reproached the father of fish, insulted him, upset his effigy, 
dragged it through the mud, stamped on it, spat on it, and submitted it to 
generally offensive treatment as long as the fishing didn’t improve. 

The Samoyeds had the habit of thrashing the figurines of their divini- 
ties. When they created new fetishes, they first put them through a test, 
placing them, for example, next to a trap and adopting them only if game 
was then caught. The Tunguses, during the hunt, used to throw the figu- 
rine of the hunters’ genie into the air; if it landed face down, a bad sign, 
they would beat it. 

We have just seen that even rather important divinities such as the 
father of fish among the Ostiaks did not escape harsh treatment. Perhaps 
only the figures of the chiefs of the most important animal species, consid- 
ered as masters of nature, responsible for the ordering of life and the dis- 
pensing of riches, were treated with more respect. 

But what has shamanism to do with all this? It would seem that men 
dealt directly with their divinities, and what divinities! Here we are far 
removed from the gods of heaven in the Buriat pantheon, and we know 
too that religious ceremonies of certain clans were accomplished by the 
entire population presided over by the eldest man, aided by other old men. 
Unless age put him in the first rank, the shaman took part as a mere mem- 
ber of the clan. 

Thus shamanism seems to be more recent than all these zoomorphic 
pantheons. It adopted into its system especially the institution of anarchic 
spirits, of whom it became the master. The shaman became thé priest of 
society, in the full meaning of the term, only among certain Turko- 
mongols. But society accepted him and adjusted to his presence. 
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Myths and Rites of Shamanism 


The beginnings of shamanism must have coincided with the first use of 
metals. Among the Buriats, the condemned shaman is helped by the god of 
the forge and puts on iron boots. Among the Yakuts the god puts the new 
shaman’s head on a pike of iron. And here is information from a Yakut: 
“The blacksmith and the shaman are birds of a feather . . . they are on the 
same level . . . blacksmiths can also heal the sick, give advice, predict the 
future . . . the blacksmith’s function is hereditary and the ninth generation 
of blacksmiths acquire exceptional magical qualities which enable them to 
forge the iron pieces of the shamanic costume. Spirits generally fear the 
clanging of iron and the noise of the bellows. ...” Besides this, every 
shaman’s costume is covered with all sorts of iron pendants. 

A completely analogous conception exists among the Altai Turks. 
There, the shaman most often has to deal with the god Erlik. According to 
the myth, this god lives in an iron tent or, and this no doubt means the 
same thing, in a grotto hollowed out in the depths of a mountain of iron. 
On his way there the shaman chants: “Let us cross courageously the sky 
which strikes the iron forest.” 

This association of shaman and blacksmith, or generally of shaman and 
iron, is attested to in almost all the north of Asia. Among the eastern 
Tunguses shamans were blacksmiths. 

There is finally a bird whose importance in all that part of Asia even as 
far as China must not be misunderstood: the owl or grand duke. He is the 
blacksmith’s bird, and also that of the shaman. He symbolizes underground 
fire. He hunts out evil spirits and devours them. This is why stuffed owls 
are often hung over cradles and in doorways. His power is considerable, so 
the shaman is often decorated with owl feathers. 

A shaman, then, seems to be above all a magician, but a magician per- 
forming a function conferred by society, so that he is also a sort of priest. 
He combats the gods only in defense of men. However, he is not alone in 
this attitude toward the divinities. The group as a whole, in case of need, 
challenges the invisible powers, opposes their intervention. There is, be- 

tween the attitude of a shaman and that of a layman, no real difference of 
nature, but merely one of degree. 
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Denys Hay 


‘““EUROPE’’ AND ‘‘CHRISTENDOM’’ 
A PROBLEM IN RENAISSANCE 


TERMINOLOGY AND HISTORICAL 


SEMANTICS 


The term Christendom (Christianitas) meaning a territorial area took 
many centuries to establish itself, but by the twelfth century it had become 
part of the regular vocabulary of the Latin-speaking and -writing world.’ 
During the long period of the emergence of Christendom the world Eu- 
rope was not a competitor, for it was used only in a geographical sense in 
scientific works and in exegesis on those passages of the Bible which de- 
scribed the peopling of the world.? There is, however, a marked change in 
*The first part of this article was communicated to the Tenth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, Rome, September 1955. I use the term “historical semantics” in the sense 
it is given by Marc Bloch, Apologie pour l'histoire (Paris, Colin, 1949), p. 85. The whole of 
Bloch’s discussion, pp. 79-97, is very valuable and to the point. 
1. See Jean Rupp, L’idée de Chrétienté dans la pensée pontificale des Origines 2 Innocent III a 


(Paris, 1939). 

2. There is an exceptional period when Europe had rather more significance in Carolingian 
imperial speculation: W. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages (Lon- 
don, Methuen, 1955), pp. 95, 105-6; cf. H. Gollwitzer, “Zur Wortgeschichte und Sinndeutung 


von Europa,” Saeculum (Munich, 1951), 161-171. 
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“Europe” and “Christendom” 


the fourteenth century in this regard. Europe is a rare word in Dante: in 
Petrarch it is frequently found. It is true that there is one isolated example 
of the adjective in the eighth century, in a chronicle describing the united 
resistance to the Moors.’ Thereafter there is, I believe, no further example 
until the fourteenth century. Dante in fact, who has no inhibitions about 
using the words “Asian” and “African,” deliberately avoids “European.”’4 
The next generation sees Boccaccio use the word “‘Europaic’’—an old in- 
vention, which was not to have any parallels either in Latin or in vernacu- 
lars.5 And it is not till we come to Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini that we find 
Europaeus emerging. The adjective is found more than once in his 
voluminous writings.° In the following generation we find Erasmus using 
Europaeus’ and in the next generation again we find the word entering the 
vernacular languages of Europe.’ It is, of course, true that Christianitas (or 
more commonly respublica Christiana) continues to be used with great fre- 
quency during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, together with the 
vernacular equivalents of these expressions. But the fourteenth-century 
emergence of “Europe” as a word increasingly employed, joined with 
“European” in the fifteenth century, is of considerable interest in many 
ways. The concepts of Christendom and Europe have, needless to say, at- 
tracted the attention of other scholars. Fritzmeyer’s book, Christenheit und 
Europa, is useful,® though I think he passes too quickly over the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; and there are more recent studies by Chabod’® and 
Saitta,"" who are both concerned primarily with seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century evidence. What I shall try to do in the next few pages is to 
suggest some reasons for the emergence of the European concept in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, to show that some contemporaries were 
3. H. F. Mueller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin (Halle, 1929), p. 46; M. Bloch, Société 
féodale (Paris, Michel, 1940), I, 6, and note. 
4. De Monarchia, Ill, xiv, 7: “‘non modo Asiani et Affricani omnes, sed etiam maior pars Europam 
colentium.” 
5. Commento alla Divina Commedia (ed. D. Guerri, “Scrittori d’Italia’’), III, 180. 
6. Opera Omnia (Basel, 1571), p. 387; Vat. Cod. Lat. 405, fol. 249; and cf. Werner Fritz- 
meyer, Christenheit und Europa (Munich-Berlin, 1931), p. 28. 
7. Consultatio de bello Turcis inferendo (ed. Leyden, 1643), p. 22; and cf. Opuscula (ed. 
Ferguson, the Hague, 1933), p. 34, and doubtless elsewhere. 
8. Godefroy, Complément, s.v. “Européen”: Bonivard, Advis et devis des lengues, 1563. 
N.E.D. s.v. “European” A and B (1603 onwards). 
9. Munich-Berlin, 1931. 
"4 F. Chabod, “L’idéa di Europa,” La Rassegna d'Italia, Il, Nos. 4 and 5 (April, May 
1947). 
11. A. Saitta, Dalla Res Pubblica Cristiana agli Stati Uniti di Europa (Rome, 1948). 
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conscious of these changes, and to indicate some of the larger questions 
which arise in connection with this type of inquiry. 

Among reasons for the change, we must put first a decline in the reality 
of a universal church. “Christendom” was a category which depended di- 
rectly on an acceptance of religion as a unifying principle. It was the terri- 
tory of Christian order—potentially the whole world, but in practice a 
region with frontiers: it was, so to say, equivalent to the Dar al-Islam of 
Moslem law. But during the fourteenth century this Christian community 
was strained to breaking point. The Greek Church, schismatic since 1054, 
had been forcibly incorporated in Latin uniformity for fifty years in the 
thirteenth century, but was again a rival by the fourteenth century. More 
important than that, within the area of Latin obedience the church was 
becoming provincialized. Each king strove to make the church in his terri- 
tory respond to his control, and magnates and gentry resented even more 
than kings the ultimate interest of the pope in the landed wealth in their 
territories, however remote it might be. The Avignon popes, unjustly per- 
haps, were associated with the temporal power of France: Germans, Ital- 
ians, and Englishmen resented them bitterly. To these developments the 
Schism of 1378 came as a final blow. The old international orders (like 
Cluny and Citeaux) were reduced to a collection of semi-independent 
groups of houses within the great kingdoms and the fissiparous Fran- 
ciscans fared no better. Even reformation, on the few occasions when it 
was attempted in the fifteenth century, was on a strictly regional basis—the 
so-called system of “congregations.” To these developments the councils 
of the early fifteenth century offer the best commentary. For the better 
minds saw hope only in a federal church, where mixed-monarchy would 
take the place of papal sovereignty, and where regions would have per- 
manent representation in a reformed and representative College of Car- 
dinals. Compared with such a destruction of the older Christian unity (and 
I need no more than mention the problem of heresy in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries), what a pathetically inadequate answer was the 
short-lived “union” between Latin and Greek churches. The post-conciliar 
church is governed by popes who are only Italian princes, and the univer- 
sally adopted system of concordats gave princes the de jure power they had 
so long enjoyed de facto. After all this Luther comes merely as an epilogue. 

A further influence lies in changes in the boundaries of Christendom. In 
the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Christendom lost its 
overseas appendages: Acre had fallen in 1292; the Black Sea principalities, 
chiefly Trebizond, collapsed in the fifteenth century, long after the Otto- 
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man Turks had overrun the Byzantine possessions in Anatolia. On the 
other hand there were striking advances in the area of Christian obedience. 
In 1386 Lithuania, almost the last home of paganism in Europe, was of- 
ficially converted to Latin Christianity and a century later Granada, the 
last foothold of the Moors in Spain, fell to the sovereign of a united Spain. 
In these ways there was a greater correspondence in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries than ever before between Christendom and Europe. 
Already, in the vocabulary of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the use 
of the term “ultramarem—outremer” suggests that the European terri- 
tories of Christ were regarded by Europeans as forming the real or essen- 
tial part of Christendom, the Syrian and other Eastern Christian areas 
having a sort of colonial status. During the fifteenth century there could be 
no such ambiguity. “Outremer” was gone and those Christians who 
bothered about such things (and there were very few) concentrated on de- 
fending Christian Europe from the Ottoman advance, not on the older 
Crusade to recapture the Holy Places. Europe and Christendom had been 
forcibly amalgamated. 

Something of this was expressed in the new cartography. The old maps 
of the medieval period were formal diagrams, mostly of a circular world 
divided into three symmetrical portions—Asia occupying half, Europe and 
Africa each a quarter. Jerusalem was the pivot on which the map turned 
and it was literally orientated to a Garden of Eden set in the farthest east of 
Asia, at the top of the mappamundi. These maps existed in every shape and 
form from the great wall maps of Hereford and Ebsdorf to the tiny il- 
luminations in scores of manuscripts of Isidore, Sallust, and so on. I have 
examined some hundreds of reproductions of these maps without finding a 
single example which portrays Christendom:*? not one medieval geogra- 
pher seems to have felt it worth while to indicate the boundaries of his 
religion. As for the continents, here again no geographer in the Middle 
Ages showed any inclination to discriminate in any meaningful way be- 
tween Europe and Asia, Europe and Africa. The sons of Noah are some- 
times marked on the continents that fell to them,’ but no attempt is made 
cartographically to represent the significance attached to this by St. Augus- 
tine."4 The dispersio apostolorum is shown on another series of maps, but no 


12. The collection of reproductions made by the late M. C. Andrews is now deposited 
with the Royal Geographical Society. I was able to consult it through the kindness of G. R. 


Crone. 
13. Most commonly on the so-called “Isidore” maps. 


14. De civ. Dei xvi. cap. 2. 
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attempt is made to show the lands that are no longer Christian, though 
originally converted by a disciple. All this was to be strikingly changed in 
the new maps which are found in the West, at any rate from 1300, the 
portolani.’S These are mariners’ maps in origin but soon elaborate copies 
were being made for amateurs and for scholars. The portolani began by 
showing the sea coast of the Mediterranean, and were rapidly extended to 
embrace the Atlantic coast. Not only were the results a truer picture of the 
surface of the earth, not only did they enable (as mappaemundi did not) a 
progressive improvement in accuracy, but in effect they were maps of 
Europe as such and (even more significant) they display an interest in the 
cultural and political character of the lands whose coasts they depict. A 
considerable number of them mark the sovereignty over each area by a 
reproduction of a coat of arms, real or imagined, and we can see the 
crescent of Islam dominating Africa, Asia Minor, and parts of southeast 
Europe, while the diversified banners of Christian kings and towns are 
restricted entirely to Europe—and to less than the whole of it. Thus in the 
fourteenth century for the first time the continent of Europe was graphi- 
cally depicted in something like its true shape, and for the first time the 
limits of Christendom were marked on a map. 

On top of the above factors comes the slighter but nonetheless notice- 
able impact of Humanist diction, which was inimical to Christianitas, 
friendly to Europa. This was an aversion among writers of revived classical 
Latin to medieval Latin terminology. Christianitas could not fail to be dis- 
tasteful to the scholars who sought not only a “‘pure”’ vocabulary but also 
to avoid words associated with the thought of the Middle Ages. In any case 
a word was hardly likely to have a future in neo-Latin verse when, as was 
the case with Christianitas, it could not be put into a hexameter line— 
however oblique the case. 

I have tried to show very briefly that in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies “Europe” and then “European” became part of the normal vocabu- 
lary of the West; and I have tried to show some of the reasons why this 
development probably occurred. It remains to answer the question: How 
far and when were contemporaries aware of the change? 

Here we are on more difficult terrain and it will be simplest to list some 
evidence in chronological order. 

1. One of the French apologists for the papal residence at Avignon, re- 
plying to Petrarch’s famous attack of 1366, claimed that Avignon, and not 


15. K. Kretschener, Die italienischen Portolane des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1909); A. E. Nor- 
denskiéld, Periplus (Stockholm, 1897). 
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Rome, was nearer to the “modern boundaries of the Catholic Church” 
(a finibus modernis ecclesie catholice).** 

2. At about the same time a French ambassador to the court of Urban V 
urged similar reasons for Urban remaining in France. “In these days,” he 
said, “Christians dwell in Europe—for none or very few Christian princes 
rule outside Europe.” He went on to argue that the south of France was the 
center of Europe. Rome had been the center of Christendom at the start 
but is no longer so."7 

3. In 1407 an Englishman, Richard Young, tendered advice on the end- 
ing of the Schism. His suggestion was to compel French attendance at a 
council under the threat that otherwise France would be handed over to the 
spoliation of her neighbors. But France will comply, he went on, and will 
not prevaricate “‘as the Greeks always do: after all, the Greeks are on the 
very edge of Christendom, whereas the French are at the heart of it.” 

4. At Constance met the general council for which Richard Young had 
argued. In two respects it offers useful evidence: 


a) The whole problem of electing a future pope led to considerable de- 
bate on the nations and the scope of Christendom. All parties in practice 
argued from the tacit assumption that Europe and Christendom were one 
and the same in area and extent." 

b) More significant still is the famous debate between the French and 
the English at Constance on the status of the English nation, in which the 
French argued for a grouping which would have put the English and the 
Germans in one nation, and the English argued in favor of a quadripartite 
division of the church in Europe, for—as a member of the English delega- 
tion wrote in a memorandum which formed the basis of the English reply 
to France—“nowadays only Europe is Christian” (sola Europa modo est 
Christiana).”° 


16. H. Cochin, “La grande controverse de Rome et d’Avignon au XIV° siécle,” Etudes 
Italiennes, Il (1921), pp. 1-14, 83-94. 

17. C.E.du —_ Hist. Univ. Parisiennes, IV, 396-412. On the authorship of this extraor- 
dinary effusion see Mollat, Papes d’ Avignon, oth ed. (Paris, Lecoffre, 1949), p. 253. Du Boulay’s 
text is very bad indeed. 

18. Marténe and Durand, Amplissima collectio, VUl, 749. For the identity of the author see 
E. F. Jacob, Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, 2d ed. (Manchester, Manchester University Press, 
1953), p- 

19. For example H. Finke, Acta Concilii Constanciencis, II, 628-637. 

20. Mansi, xxvii, cols. 1022-1031, 1058-1070, and von der Hardt, V, colls. 56-101, print the 


French and English protests, on which see Fillastre’s “Journal,” Finke, II, 82, 90, 99-100; 
M. Creighton, History of the Papacy (London, 1897), ii, 80-81; N. Valois, La France et le grand 


Schisme (Paris, Picard, 1896-1902), iv, 376; Louise R. Loomis, “Nationality at the Council of 
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5. This brief catalog may conclude with a reference to the writings of 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini. No one knew Europe better than he did, and 
when he became Pope Pius II in 1458 it became his prime task to defend 
Christendom from the Turks by force of persuasion and by force of arms. 
For Pius, Christendom and Europe are one and the same. In his letter to 
Mahomet II he lists Christian resources as the resources of Europe, and 
denies the existence of any real Christians outside Europe. Mahomet will 
soon realize how strong Christians are, says the pope, if he approaches the 
“interior of Christendom’’—that is, the interior of Europe. Whereas if 
Mahomet accepts conversion (like another Constantine) the pope promises 
him the admiration “of all Greece, of all Italy, of all Europe.”** As for the 
Crusade Pius tried to promote at Mantua, it was, in his own words, “to 
drive the infidel out of Europe.”*? And at the end of his life, when he 
prayed for the success of the crusaders, he said: “Give us victory over thine 
enemies that, having at length recovered Greece, we may sing thy praises 
through the whole of Europe.”?3 Much more could be said of Pius II. 
We may restrict ourselves to one other point: he hotly disputed the in- 
sidious tradition that made the Turks ““Teucri”—allowed them to share in 
that Trojan origin which would have given them kinship with the Franks, 
and would, in short, have made them European.” All in all, it is hardly 
surprising that Pius II’s writings provide us with our earliest examples of 
the adjective “European.” 

From Pius II onward our evidence becomes overwhelming. The iden- 
tification of Christendom and Europe is a generally accepted fact among 
publicists and men of affairs as well as among scholars. And to the identifi- 
cation thus established the sixteenth century was to add certain finishing 
touches. 

The discovery of the New World proved a great stimulus to what one 
may call “continental ideology” and to geographical speculation. More- 
over in a Christendom where Christians were divided as to what consti- 
tuted true Christianity, the common denominator in overseas exploration 
and settlement was Europe and not Christendom. The Americas, discov- 


Constance,” American Hist. Rev., xliv (1939), pp. 508-527, esp. pp. 522-26. The “‘Advisamenta” 
is in von der Hardt, v, 102-3. The whole debate was published (Nobilissima Disceptatio etc.) 


by Sir Robert Wingfield (Louvain, 1517), reprinted London, 1670. 
21. Pio II, Lettera a Maometto II (ed. G. Toffanin, Naples, 1953), pp. 110-11, 113, 176. 


22. Raynaldus-Baronius, x. 281 a. 


23. Ibid., 362 a. 
24. A. Joly, Benoit de Sainte-More et le Roman de Troie (Paris, 1870), I, 527 n. 
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ered and exploited by Protestants and Catholics, were set over against not 
Christendom but Europe. In 1511 the first proper map of Europe was 
published and in 1588 that amusing map-figure of Europa—the first occa- 
sion on which a map of a cultural area was fully attempted.?5 

Yet Christendom was anything but dead.” Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics rejoiced at the news of Lepanto and “Christian” and “Christendom” 
are lively and active constituents in the vocabulary of seventeenth-century 
Europe. It is not till we reach the early eighteenth century, when (with the 
conversion of America) the‘equation Europe : Christendom is no longer 
viable, that the word has an archaic ring about it. From Montesquieu on- 
wards to Burke, writers and men of affairs abandoned it. 

The above brief discussion of Europe and Christendom is, of course, 
only one example of a field of research which is deservedly receiving more 
and more serious attention, not only from historians but also from students 
of political ideas and contemporary affairs.” The emergence in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries of nation states based largely on linguistic 
affinities has made the terminology of geographical areas of great public 
significance. In a decentralized feudal world lordships and loyalties could 
and did transcend so-called “frontiers.” A similar ambiguity continued in 
the Renaissance period, when princely dynasticism frequently flouted what 
were later to be regarded as the sacrosanct limits of states: in what real sense 
was Charles V a “Burgundian” by nationality? Is not Erasmus to be found 
in the pages of the national biography of more than one modern country?”* 
But with nationality emerging in its modern form, political nomenclature 
ceases to be unimportant. Much of modern politics resolves itself into cam- 
paigns organized round a name: Poland, the Balkan countries, Greece, are 
examples which readily come to mind. A twentieth-century world cannot 
(it seems) accommodate a non-affiliated Danzig or Trieste. Even within 
what must seem to outsiders as the homogeneous islands of the United 
Kingdom we hear the calls “Wales for the Welsh, Scotland for the 


Scots.” 


25. Waldseemuller, Carta Itineraria Europae, 1511; S. Munster, Cosmographia Universalis, 
1588. 

26. See, inter alia, F. le Van Baumer’s papers in American Hist. Rev., Vol. LI (1944), and 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. VI (1945). 

27. Among the historians cf. the studies of Chabod and Saitta noted above, notes 10 and 
11; G. Barraclough, below, note 31; E. H. Carr, “ “Russia and Europe’ as a theme of Russian 
History,” Essays presented to Sir L. Hamier (Oxford, 1956). 

28. Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, vi; Biographich Woordenboek der Nederlanden, v; His- 
torisch-Biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz, iii. 
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What are the necessary ingredients for the successful use of such ab- 
stract terms? When are people roused by an appeal to the name of an area? 
A mass of evidence exists for such a study. One thinks first, of course, of 
difficult areas, where political controls and names have changed dramati- 
cally: the “Low Countries,” for instance, with Flanders, Holland, Bur- 
gundy straddling the ancient division between France and the Empire, and 
ultimately being resolved into modern Holland and Belgium;?? or of Great 
Britain, where the Roman name “Britain,” popularized by medieval ro- 
mances, sponsored by sixteenth-century humanists, came in 1603 and later 
to absorb two nations under one rubric, making “British” a meaningful 
concept at any rate to the outside world. But even within countries where 
cohesion has been longest established, the process of terminological devel- 
opment is hardly less significant. In England it was a momentous change to 
move from rex Anglorum to rex Angliae and—by a typically illogical ges- 
ture—the revolutionaries in France in 1791 forced an official adoption of 
the title roi des Francais in the place of roi de France which had been used for 
centuries. Obviously the power of a name is greatest where national unity 
has had most to overcome: Spain, Italy, Germany. One might argue (with 
these and other cases in mind) that the greatest influence the Romans had 
on subsequent historical events was to bequeath to certain large areas 
names around which political programs could be formulated centuries 
later. 

What is new in the present situation is the invocation of continents: 
“Asia for the Asians,” “Africa for the Africans,” even “Europe for the 
Europeans.” New, at all events, in its invocations by politicians generally, 
for the first adumbration of what one might call a “continental ideology” 
is presumably the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, when “America for the 
Americans” was enunciated, though not in so many words. At the Geneva 
conference in 1954, a good deal was heard about Asia, in not dissimilar 
terms. And at the same time we have seen the emergence of the advocates 
of a European civilization and culture building evocatively on the word 
itself. Mr. (as he then was) Winston Churchill, speaking at Copenhagen in 
October, 1950, envisaged “a Europe where men of every country will 
think as much of being a European as of belonging to their native land”; 
and, recalling that as a schoolboy he had been taught “that there is a con- 
tinent called Europe,” he rejected the view of the modern geographer 
“that Europe is really only the peninsula of the Asiatic land-mass’* as being 
“an arid and uninspiring conclusion.” 

29. See P. Geyl, Debates with Historians (Groningen, Wolters, 1955), pp. 179-97. 
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Had the statesmen at the Congress of Vienna realized that from their 
actions a Europe was to emerge a century later which was to become a 
possible focus of attachment and antipathy, they might well have interfered 
with the quiet erudition of contemporary geographers. These (and notably 
German geographers) succeeded in effecting an extraordinary adjustment: 
they moved the boundary of Europe from the Don, where it had been in 
the days of Herodotus, to the Urals.3° If Frenchmen and Englishmen could 
argue as late as the seventeenth century about whether Russia was or was 
not “European,” they could not do so by the middle of the nineteenth. 
That this “Europeanization” of Russia was due to the geographers would 
be a ridiculous assertion. But that it reflected and encouraged other, and 
much weightier, factors is probable and worth investigating. 

The evolution of concepts such as “Europe,” “Britain,” the “Low 
Countries” thus tends to compel historians constantly both to reassess the 
past in terms of the present and to'distinguish the growing myth from the 
older actuality. They must do the first on the one hand because they cannot 
fail to express in their own activity the pressures around them: one of their 
roles is to justify current policies in historical terms—to see Magna Britan- 
nia as an entity from the Romans onward, to argue that Belgium has 
always had a unity. Such an activity is largely unself-conscious. On the 
other hand, the historian must forever question the tacit assumptions to 
which he so often contributes. He must deliberately avoid, so far as he can, 
falsifying the past and seeing a France where there was only a congeries of 
feofs, an Italy where the awareness of Italian unity meant something to 
only a handful of scholars. Above all, he must beware, in our own day, of 
attributing too much to a Europe which emerged as a self-evident proposi- 
tion only in the days of Montesquieu.** As a citizen of the twentieth cen- 
tury the historian may devoutly urge the claims of “united Europe” and 
rightly trace back in time its roots and antecedents. But he must avoid 
forcing Europe on Christendom. “Medieval Europe”’ is almost a contra- 
diction in terms. 

One concluding reflection. Investigations such as are involved in trying 
to determine the emotional content of geographical names demand much 
time and patience. They are concerned with phenomena which are rarely 
self-conscious, which contemporaries seldom analyze. One must read with 


30. F. G. Hahn, “Zur Geschichte der Grenze zwischen Europa und Asien,” Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig (1881), pp. 83-104. The change was accomplished by the 
1830's. 

31. G. Barraclough, History in a Changing World (Oxford, Blackwell, 1955), pp. 1-53. 
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a mind alert for the general problem and on the lookout for a “Christen- 
dom” that is archaic and moribund, a “Europe” that is invested with more 
than a neutral sense. How one envies the student of classical antiquity, 
whose dictionaries list all the words and note wherever they are employed. 
As far as the so-called modern languages are concerned, we have only two 
dictionaries constructed on historical principles (for England and France): 
for German, for Italian, for Spanish—nothing. Above all, nothing for 
Renaissance Latin, where so many germinal concepts (like Europe, Britain) 
were nurtured. Yet the very difficulties of such inquiries add an excite- 
ment. For one is dealing with a reality ofa peculiarly vital kind. The words 
a historian uses are those which, as Marc Bloch said,*? ““continuent 4 vivre 
4 cété de nous, d’ une trouble vie de place publique.” In trying to examine 
an idea clothing itself in a name, old or new, one is trying to examine 


life itself. 


32. Op. cit., p. 87. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Ernest van den Haag 


NOTES ON AMERICAN 


POPULAR CULTURE 


Unlike any other type of culture, popular culture—a full-fledged style of 
living with a distinct pattern of feeling, thinking, believing, and acting— 
was made possible and in the end necessary by mass production. Unless the 
requirements and effects of industrialization are fully grasped, popular cul- 
ture does not become intelligible." 


THE INDUSTRIAL SETTING 


In the last two centuries, machinery and specialization have immensely 
increased economic productivity—the amount of goods produced per man- 
hour—in Europe and America. This process has gone farthest in America, 


1. Crucial as the differences are in other respects, popular culture is a by-product of indus- 
trialization whether under democratic or dictatorial auspices, and sit of whether the 
economy is planned or unplanned. Totalitarianism would compel composers to compose in 
the popular manner. A non-totalitarian system induces them to do so by rewards rather than 
positive punishment. In human terms, the difference is enormous; but popular culture may be 
8 in either way. (However, in a non-totalitarian industrial society, individuals not 
sharing popular culture can survive physically. Totalitarian industrialism makes survival even 
in the interstices of society doubtful.) 
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where popular culture too has gone farthest. Although enrichment led to a 
vast population increase, production per head rose stupendously and is still 
rising. Everybody benefited materially, but the main beneficiaries were the 
poor. Their income rose most. Furthermore, if the income gap between 
poor and rich had not narrowed as it did, an expanded national income dis- 
tributed in unchanged proportions still would have augmented the welfare 
of the poor disproportionately. If the income of poor and rich alike in- 
creases by 50 per cent, the welfare of the poor is raised far more than that of 
the rich. Our progressive tax system—which taxes additions to the income 
of the poor less than additions to the income of the rich—is based entirely 
on this roughly? correct view. 

Mass production has magnified the power of the poor as well as their 
income. The establishment of a progressive tax system itself eloquently 
testifies to the mounting political power of the lower income groups. 

Since so much more is produced in less time, more time is left over to 
spend rather than earn income.’ This, too, probably has benefited the poor 
most—the work time of the rich has scarcely declined. Indeed, partly be- 
cause of inheritance taxation, partly because of loss of prestige, the leisure 
class which supported the high culture of the past has dwindled as a sepa- 
rate group. In general, although the material need is less, ideological 
changes have caused the gainfully employed proportion of the population 
to grow as technology improved. 

The increased productivity which bore these fruits also lessened physical 
toil during the abridged work time. But drudgery was intensified. Owing 
to specialization and mechanization, work for most people is standardized 
and less varied, its pattern and rhythm inflexibly set by machinery with 
little scope for individual intelligence or initiative and for spontaneous 
action.4 Organized production lines which feed machinery and are fed by 
it depend on a bureaucratic organization and demand of each worker only 
a small, endlessly repeated manipulation. Monotony is made more dreary 
by the vastness of production lines which weakens the relationship of each 

2. There is no actual proof of the diminishing “utility” of successive additions to income, 


pone when the comparison is interpersonal. The idea becomes doubtful indeed once the 
income of the poor is high enough to satisfy the most compelling needs. 


3. Fewer hours per day are spent working than before, and fewer days per week. As a pro- 
rtion of the 7 work time has shrunk beyond this. People live longer but start work 
ater and retire earlier. 


4. Mass production is distinguished in this respect from work on small farms and in small 
firms. The farm population has dwindled as has the share of total output produced by small 
firms and farms. Note further that specialization has reached a high degree in the surviving 
small unit. 
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Notes and Discussion 


worker to the end-product and indeed to production as a meaningful proc- 
ess. Emotional attachment to production tasks and to products also is 
loosened as each contribution becomes insignificant and the end products 
are uniformly bereft of identifying marks of individual skill or imagina- 
tion. Once the techniques of mass production are highly standardized, they 
require more self-repression than self-expression from workers. 

Actually, by helping machines, workers increasingly produce some- 
thing abstract and shapeless for themselves: money income and time in 
which to spend it. Life falls into two compartments: work—a means; and 
play—an end. 

The burden of enjoyment and of personal experience falls heavily on the 
extended proportion of life left over from work. But the longest period of 
time spent on any one thing is still spent on work. The deadening effect of 
the meaningless drain on energy carries over and influences the kind of 
play experience sought. Though condemned to pleasure, people often find 
themselves out on parole, craving to be “distracted from distraction by 
distraction.”’ Monotony depletes people psychologically and makes them 
weary and restless. The spontaneous imagination needed for recreation 
seeps out through non-use during working hours.® Thus “recreation” often 
becomes a search for excitement—vicarious or direct—to offset the mo- 
notony of work and give a feeling of “living.” But excitement pursued for 
its own sake only exhausts eagerness and impulse without creating any- 
thing. The wish for the creation of personal experience is overwhelmed 
perhaps but it is not satisfied once it has degenerated into greed for sensa- 
tion. 

In addition to shortening work time and toil, lengthening playtime, and 
increasing fatigue and income, mass production has heightened and spread 
mobility. Population is concentrated in metropolitan areas to an unprece- 
dented degree. Even where the population is dispersed, ubiquitous, swift, 
and cheap transportation leads to far more frequent and varied contacts 
outside the home than in former times and to congestion and crowding as 
well. Airplane or bus rides already throw together people from distant 
areas and groups on their way to distant places. The multiplicity of con- 
tacts is compounded by the ubiquity of means of communication. Movies, 
television programs, newspapers, and magazines link vast heterogeneous 
publics and establish constant contact among people. They bring about 


5. T. S. Eliot. “Burnt Norton,” Four Quartettes, Ill, 15. 


6. Though physically fewer, working hours become psychologically longer through the 
repetitiveness of tasks. 
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some uniformity of attitude and a blending of customs and beliefs.? How- 
ever, most contacts are casual and transitory or, in the case of mass media of 
communication, generalized, vicarious, and abstract. They do not replace 
personal relationship to things or people, but make it harder for them to 
grow. No man is an island—everybody is at sea, though, and the elec- 
trically amplified bell tolls so deafeningly for all that conversation de- 
generates into shouting. 

Mass production for a market not only makes mobility possible, it also 
makes it necessary. Changing techniques, markets and products, the expan- 
sion and contraction of industries—in short, innovation—cannot proceed 
unless people can be induced to go from one residence and occupation to 
another, exchanging one group of friends for another, and sometimes their 
status, role, and social class. 

Industrialization also grinds down the autonomy and intensity, the 
numerical size, the duration, and the functions of primary groups such as 
the family, and expands the role of fluid secondary groups. The influence 
of mass media rises correspondingly. The unprecedented spread of formal 
mass education contributes to the readiness for change. Education brings 
together the offspring of heterogeneous groups and subjects them to a 
homogenizing curriculum. The main effect is to weaken any differentiat- 
ing heritage and to prepare each generation for mobility in pursuit of am- 
bitions such as success or happiness, by means of the newest techniques. 

As contacts multiplied and geographical distances shrank, so did social 
distances. Most of the things produced by modern industry tend to shorten 
the span between rich and poor. The poor read, travel, wear nylon stock- 
ings, and see the same television programs in their homes as do the rich. 
With regard to the kind of things consumed, the monopoly which dis- 
tinguished the rich has been broken. To be wealthy means chiefly to have 
more rather than different things and often only to have more command 
over things. We can do no better than to quote John Stuart Mill, a 
prophetic witness, on the whole friendly, to the industry which blurred the 
contours of society by leveling the elevations and filling in the chasms that 
formerly divided it into remote non-competing segments. 

7. To call popular culture heterogeneous is correct with reference to its origins but incor- 
rect with reference to the smooth blend that constitutes it, and that makes American society 
remarkably homogeneous. Social distances dividing groups horizontally and vertically are 
smaller than within any European country. The contrary impression comes about because 
fluidity is great and contacts frequent. Thus individuals experience differences more intensely 
and more often though the differences are fewer and less steep than elsewhere. Hence the 


illusion shaped by many sociologists. (The latter may magnify group differences also because 
of occupational and ideological bias.) 
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The circumstances which surround different classes and individuals, and shape 
their characters, are daily becoming more assimilated. Formerly, different ranks, 
different neighborhoods, different trades and professions, lived in what might be 
called different worlds; at present to a great degree in the same. Comparatively 
speaking, they now read the same things, listen to the same things, see the same 
things, go to the same places, have their hopes and fears directed to the same ob- 
jects, have the same rights and liberties, and the same means of asserting them. 
Great as are the differences of position which remain, they are nothing to those 
which have ceased. And the assimilation is still proceeding. All the political changes 
of the age promote it, since they all tend to raise the low and to lower the high. 
Every extension of education promotes it, because education brings people under 
common influences, and gives them access to the general stock of facts and senti- 
ments. Improvement in the means of communication promotes it, by bringing the 
inhabitants of distant places into personal contact, and keeping up a rapid flow of 
changes of residence between one place and another. The increase of commerce and 
manufactures promotes it, by diffusing more widely the advantages of easy cir- 
cumstances, and opening all objects of ambition, even the highest, to general com- 
petition, whereby the desire of rising becomes no longer the character of a particu- 
lar class, but of all classes. A more powerful agency than even all these, in bringing 
about a general similarity among mankind, is the complete establishment, in this 
and other free countries, of the ascendancy of public opinion in the State. As the 
various social eminences which enabled persons entrenched on them to disregard 
the opinion of the multitude gradually become levelled; as the very idea of resisting 
the will of the public, when it is positively known that they have a will, disappears 
more and more from the minds of practical politicians; there ceases to be any social 
support for nonconformity—the substantive in society which, itself opposed to the 
ascendancy of numbers, is interested in taking under its protection opinions and 
tendencies at variance with those of the public.® 

The increased income and power, the shortened work time of the lower 
income groups; the mechanization of work; the increased mobility, the 
lessened social distances, and the weakened and abridged primary groups; 
and finally the rise of mass communication—all these things are direct 
effects of industrialization and direct causes of the erosion of folk and high 
cultures. Cumulatively, they create the attitudes and ambitions, the sensi- 
bilities and insensibilities which prepare the market for popular culture. 

Folk and high cultures flowered simultaneously in different strata of 
many past societies. But popular culture? when fully developed penetrates 


8. On Liberty, chap. iii. 

9. This threefold classification is meant to be exhaustive. However much cultures differ, 
they fall into one or several of these types. For instance, all American Indian cultures were folk 
cultures; and Europe had a combination of folk and high cultures in antiquity and from the 
Middle Ages to the 19th century. Note that folk cultures fall in the first half of the usual 
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all strata about equally and without significant variation of its main quali- 
ties. As society becomes fully industrialized it becomes the most univer- 
sally shared type of culture and colors most aspects of individual and social 
life. High and folk cultures retain only marginal influence on private and 
social life. They become islands lapped at and often swamped by popular 
culture. They are isolated and dry up in institutions or regions cut off from 
social development. If they are not isolated, high and folk cultures tend to 
become denatured.*° 


THE ECONOMICS OF TASTE 


Most of the goods monopolized in the past by the privileged few are 
now available to the many not only because they have more time and 
money but also because the goods themselves are mass produced and have 
become cheap." Quality has changed but not necessarily for the worse. 
Our dental fillings and eyeglasses are better than those available to George 
III or Louis XIV. Our food, to judge from the increased lifespan, is not less 
nourishing and it is more plentiful. Lighting, heating, cooling, and trans- 
portation are far superior. More books are more available to more people, 
not to speak of television, movies, the radio, and phonograph records. 
Even in live entertainment, George III probably could not get as much as 
our poor can afford. Surely he had nothing like Radio City Music Hall. 
The variety of entertainment available to any New Yorker might arouse 
the envy of many a prince. 

However, only those things—good things or bad things—are cheap 
that are demanded by enough people to make mass production feasible. 
Things that are not mass produced are hard to find and very expensive. 
Anyone cursed with an unshared taste—be it good or bad taste—must rid 


dichotomies (Weber’s “‘traditionalistic-rationalistic”; Ténnies’ “community-society”; Red- 
field’s “folk-secular”; Becker’s “‘sacred-secular’”’). The second half of the dichotomies is one 
characteristic of all popular cultures. High cultures, finally, straddle the dichotomies by grow- 
ing from the first into the second half. But the process affects only a small stratum of society— 
unless it is spread through industrialization. When this occurs, popular culture replaces both 
high and folk cultures. Finally, note that some elements of each culture type are usually con- 
tained in the other. Thus, wherever there was an urban proletariat, or some form of mass 
production, there also were elements of popular culture. But they did not prevail until the 
machine age came. 

10. Fragments may be conserved, however, and mounted as quaint tourist attraetions (for 
instance, Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village and the great English country estates). 


11. Remaining differentiation or privilege stimulates resentment the more for it sticks out 
on an otherwise level plane; yet it does not stick out far enough to remove the privileged from 
invidious comparison. Envy and the craving for equality feed on their own success. 
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himself of it or be prepared to pay an awful price. For the gap between the 
cost of an article which must be custom-made to supply an unshared taste 
and that of an article which can be mass produced to supply a widely 
shared taste is steadily widening. 

The real income of a consumer who cleaves to an individual taste has 
declined precipitously, and is much lower than that of a person who never 
formed one. Though the material and workmanship of his specially made 
suits, china, furniture, or house are no better than the material and work- 
manship of mass produced ones, he has to spend more for them.” If he 
makes as much money as someone lacking individual taste, the individual- 
ist must buy fewer things, or forego indulging his personal taste by buying 
mass produced articles. But since these yield less satisfaction to him than 
they give the person whose widely shared preferences they meet, the indi- 
vidualist would still have a lower real income. He cannot benefit from the 
economies of mass production; on the contrary, he must pay for the factors 
which mass production has made expensive: work time and overhead. As 
mass production techniques improve, the gulf between the real income of 
consumers with shared tastes and of consumers with unshared tastes opens 
wider and wider. 

The industrial system penalizes individual taste economically regardless 
of what goods or services are affected. Either your life is styled in conform- 
ity with mass tastes or it becomes a series of deprivations, material if you 
cling to your taste and forego some purchases to pay for it, psychological 
if you don’t. That much can be said without in the least suggesting that 
individual taste is necessarily more sensitive to aesthetic values than mass 
taste or that the mass taste is necessarily bad, but merely that it is not 
individual. 


THE FORMATION OF MASS TASTE 

How is the mass market, on which popular culture is sold, formed and 
perpetuated? In the first place, individual taste has become uneconomic for 
the purchaser and for the seller and this effectively stunts its growth. 
People are prepared accordingly throughout the educational process. 
Group acceptance, shared taste, takes the place of authority and of individ- 
ual moral and aesthetic judgment and standards. But as we mentioned, 
people often move from group to group. Any taste that cannot be sloughed 
off—an “‘in-dividual”’ taste, not easily divided from the person in whom it 


12. The idea that the custom-made article is better is based chiefly on the snob appeal of 
rarity and expensiveness. Often both quality and taste are worse. 
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dwells—becomes an obstacle to adaptation. Success is hindered by a dis- 
criminating personal taste which expresses or continues an individual 
personality, and success is fostered by an unselective appetite. 

Numerous precautions are taken, beginning in the nursery school (itself 
hardly an individualizing institution) to avoid elaboration of personal dis- 
cernment and to instill fear of separation from the group. Group accept- 
ance is stressed through formal and. informal popularity contests, team- 
work, and polling. Education altogether stresses group instruction. For 
instance, the size of his classes and the class average, not the qualities of 
individual pupils, are often considered the measure of the teacher.’? The 
student himself is so much treated as part of a group that, except in higher 
education (which is only partly immune), he may be automatically pro- 
moted with his group regardless of individual achievement or variation. 
Finally, the surviving individual talent is instructed not to cultivate but to 
share itself. The writer gives writing courses, the scholar lectures and 
writes popularizations, the beauty models or appears on TV, and the 
singer deserts the concert hall for the juke box." 


ADVERTISING 


The aggregate effect of advertising is to bring about wide sharing of 
tastes. The actual social function of advertising is not to mold taste in any 
particular way, or to debase it.'’ This goes for manufacturers, publishers, 
and movie makers, too. They are quite content to produce and advertise 
what people want—be it T. S. Eliot or Edgar Guest, Kierkegaard or Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, “September Morn” or mobiles. It does not matter 
what people want to buy as long as they want to buy enough of the same 
thing to make mass production possible. Advertising helps to unify taste, 
to de-individualize it, and thus to make mass production possible. 

There is no evidence to support conspiracy theories which hold that 
wicked capitalists, through advertising and mass media, deliberately (or 
stupidly) debauch the originally good, natural taste of the masses. Mass 
production—capitalist or socialist—demands unified taste; but efficiency 


13. Santayana recounts in his Character and Opinion in the United States, how he was 
made aware of this at Harvard University. 


14. We shall turn to compromises below. 


15. The molding of taste may be among the motivations of individual advertisers—though 
at least in the long run they are often as equally motivated to mold the product to the prevail- 
ing taste. At any rate, we are interested in function, not motivation, and in aggregate cumula- 
tive effects, not in a particular campaign. 


. 
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(or profitableness) is independent of the nature of the taste and dependent 
only on its being shared by sizeable groups.’ 


THE NATURE OF MASS TASTE 


Can one say anything about mass tastes beyond saying that they are 
widely shared? Are they homogenized on the “lowest common denomina- 
tor”? There seems to be no good reason to assume that the lowest tastes are 
most widespread. One may say something of the sort about some crowds 
united temporarily by crude, common appetites at the expense of reason, 
restraint, and refinement. But why consider consumers a crowd? Even the 
fare offered by the entertainment media is usually consumed by people 
separately or in very small groups. (Except for movies; but movie goers 
are isolated from each other though they are together.) 

Producers have no interest in lowering taste or in catering to low rather 
than high taste. They seek to provide for a modal average of tastes which 
by means of advertising they try to make as congruent with the mean 
average as possible.'? Neither average can be identical to the “lowest’’ 
common denominator. 

Yet in one sense consumers are treated as a crowd: their individual 
tastes are not catered to. The mass produced article need not aim low but it 
must aim at an average of tastes. In satisfying all (or at least many) individ- 
ual tastes in some respects, it violates each in other respects. For there are— 
so far—no average persons having average tastes. Averages are but statisti- 
cal composites. A mass produced article while reflecting nearly every- 
body’s taste to some extent is unlikely to embody anybody’s taste fully. 
This is one source of the sense of violation which is rationalized vaguely in 
theories about deliberate debasement of taste. 

The sense of violation springs from the same thwarting of individuality 
that makes prostitution (or promiscuity) psychologically offensive. The 


16. In a capitalist system, some men might use their wealth to express a personal, even 
though unprofitable, taste. This is less likely under socialism. Socialist planners would be under 
moral obligation and political pressure to use public a to satisfy the most widely shared 
taste. Further, capitalist producers can take risks which they might not be allowed to take 
with public money under socialism. 

ar planners have not been subservient to mass desires in Russia, it is because the Soviet 
Union is not a democracy.) 


17. The average taste cannot be easily calculated. It is subject to fashion. Indeed, popular 
culture is far more fickle and eager for the new than any other type of culture. There baer be 
no risk for song-writers or movie producers if appeal could be calculated mechanically. But 
there is. Indeed, it takes a special talent to sense what might appeal—the talent the editor of a 
popular magazine and the advertising man and the “‘stylist’” must possess, and an equally 
special talent to produce it—the talent of the writer of bestsellers and the popular entertainer. 
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cost of cheap and easy availability, of mass production, is wide appeal; and 
the cost of wide appeal is de-individualization of the relationship between 
those who cater and those who are catered to, and of the relationship of 
both to the object of the transaction. 

Now, the depersonalizing effects of the mass production of some things 
—say electric clocks—may be minor as far as consumers are concerned and 
more than offset by the advantages of cheapness. The same cannot be said 
for mass entertainment or education. And though some individuals may, 
society cannot, have one without the other. The effects of mass production 
on people as producers and consumers are likely to be cumulative. Besides, 
even goods that seem purely utilitarian include elements of non-utilitarian, 
of aesthetic and psychic (e.g. prestige) appeal. Indeed, less than half of 
consumer expenditure goes for the satisfaction of simple biological needs. 
(More perhaps in the lowest income groups and much less in the higher 
ones.) Distinctions of this kind are necessarily hazy, but if cigarettes, news- 
papers, television, drinks, shaving lotion, or lipstick, the prestige location 
of one’s apartment, the fashionableness of one’s clothing, etc., are taken to 
satisfy non-biological needs—and we can do without them biologically— 
then we are motivated by psychic needs in spending most of our money. 
This, of course, is not in itself objectionable—except that the processes by 
which many of these needs now arise and are stilled bring to mind the 
processes by which bread is now mass produced. 

In milling and baking, bread is deprived of any taste whatever and of all 
vitamins. Some of the vitamins are then added (taste is provided by adver- 
tising). It is quite similar with all mass produced articles. They can no more 
express the individual taste of producers than that of consumers. They be- 
come impersonal objects—however pseudo-personalized. Producers and 
consumers go through the mass production mill to come out homogenized 
and decharacterized—only it does not seem possible to reinject the indi- 
vidualities which have been ground out the way the vitamins are added to 
enriched bread.'* The “human relations” industry tries to do just that and 
it doubtlessly supplies a demand and can be helpful just as chemical seda- 
tives or stimulants can be. But it seems unlikely that any assembly line— 
including one manned by human relations counselors—can give more 
than the illusion of individuality. 

To produce more, people work under de-individualizing conditions 


18. Though books on “How To Become an Individual,” “How To Acquire a Personality” 
—books in short that insist that by following a james recipe you will bake an original cake— 
abound in popular culture, as do restaurants advertising “home-cooked” meals. 
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and are rewarded by high income and leisure. Thus they can and do con- 
sume more. But as consumers, they must once more rid themselves of in- 
dividual tastes. The benefits of mass production are reaped only by match- 
ing de-individualizing work with equally de-individualizing consumption. 
The more discontinuous income earning and spending become physically, 
the more continuous they seem to become psychologically. Failure to 
repress individual personality in or after working hours is costly—in the 
end the production of standardized things by persons demands also the 
production of standardized persons. 

In a material sense, this assembly line shaping, packaging, and distribut- 
ing of persons, of life, occurs already. Most people perch unsteadily in 
mass produced, impermanent dwellings throughout their lives. They are 
born in hospitals, fed in cafeterias, married in hotels. After terminal care, 
they die in hospitals, are shelved briefly in funeral homes, and are finally 
incinerated. On each of these occasions—and how many others?—efhi- 
ciency and economy are obtained and individuality and continuity stripped 
off. If one lives and dies discontinuously and promiscuously in anonymous 
surroundings, it becomes hard to identify with anything, even the self, and 
uneconomic to be attached to anything—even one’s own individuality. 
The rhythm of individual life loses autonomy, spontaneity, and distinction 
when it is tied into a stream of traffic and carried along according to the 
speed of the road, as we are in going to work, or play, or in doing any- 
thing. Traffic lights signal when to stop and go, and much as we seem to be 
driving, we are driven. To stop spontaneously, to exclaim ““Verweile doch 
Du bist so schoen” (Stay, for you are beautiful) may not lose the modern 
Faust his soul—but it will cause a traffic jam. 

One motive for delinquency—a way of getting out of line—is, possibly, 
a preference for occasional prison terms to imprisonment by routine. 
Crime, by its ultimate irrationality, may protest against the subordination 
of individual spontaneity to social efficiency. Three further reactions to 
anonymity may be noted: 

1. The prestige of histrionics has risen. We long to impersonate, to get 
a name—better a pseudonym than to remain nameless; better a borrowed 
character than none; better to impersonate than never to feel a person. 
The wish to be oneself does not occur, for the only self known is empty 
and must be filled from the outside. 

2. The attempt to become “interesting” (no doubt unconsciously to 
become interested) by buying a readymade individuality through “send- 
ing for,” “enrolling in,” or “reading up on” something or “going places.” 
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3. Impersonal and abstract things and utilitarian relationships are cozily 
“personalized” as though to offset the de-personalization of individual life. 

De-individualization, however, should not be viewed as a grim, de- 
liberate, or coercive process. It is induced gradually by economic rewards 
and not experienced as de-individualization at all—though the symptoms 
are demonstrable. Most of the people who are nourished with homoge- 
nized pap never had solid food on which to cut their teeth. They feel 
vaguely restless and dissatisfied, but do not know what they are pining for 
and could not masticate or digest if they had it. The cooks are kept busy 
ransacking all the recipes the world has ever known to prepare new dishes. 
But the texture is always the same, always mushy, for the materials are 
always strained, blended, beaten, heated, and cooled until it gets that way. 


MASS MEDIA: THE EXCLUSION OF ART 


Let us, briefly, tour the institutional kitchens where “recreation” is cooked 
up—movies, radio, television. 

Mass media cannot afford to step on anyone’s toes—and this implies a 
number of restrictions which, though less significant than the positive pre- 
scriptions, are not negligible. We can forbear rehearsing tiresome minu- 
tiae—forbidden words, topics, situations, actions;"? but the countless dan- 
gerous associations mass media must avoid deserve some scrutiny. 

No religious, racial, occupational, national, economic, political, etc., 
groups can be offended. Hence: can an evil man be Jewish? Lefthanded? 
Pipe-smoking? Can a good man be an atheist or a bigamist? Can he perish 
in an airplane accident? Can a villain have any qualities shared with non- 
villains and a hero have disapproved traits? In short, can either be human? 
The playwright or script writer may not mean to say that Jews are evil or 
all evil men lefthanded, or pipesmokers; he may not intend to advocate 
bigamy or to suggest that airplanes are dangerous or that we ought to be 
atheists. Joseph Conrad did not intend The Nigger of the Narcissus as 
an anti-Negro tract any more than Shakespeare intended Othello as a 
tract against handkerchiefs (in favor of Kleenex?). No matter. 

There is a danger that the play will be so understood. In Shylock and 
Fagin:?° Shakespeare and Dickens created individuals, experiences, and 

19. Modesty is spared ritualistically. But in a suggestive, voyeuristic, and, at times, nau- 
seatingly coy way, programs can be quite pect. It is actually the sentimentality and 


the clichés of the audience that are spared religiously: “To hell with Christmas” causes more 
of a television scandal than the sexiest wiggle. 


20. Note the controversy when Oliver Twist was filmed. And controversies over dialect 
stories, etc. 
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ideas and, unlike copywriters or propagandists, did not intend them to 
instruct on how to act and think. Yet the groups that press restrictions on 
the mass media are not wrong. For the audience tends to react as though 
such instructions had been received. 

The audience of mass media always expects to be sold goods, stereo- 
types, and recipes for living—a new vitamin for that tired, listless feeling, 
or a new line for romance. And the audience is usually right: the same 
actress who just implored a soap opera husband not to leave her and the 
kids turns and implores one and all in identically sincere and personal tones 
to buy insurance or perfume. The small boy’s heroes admonish him to get 
mommy to buy this or that (and even if the heroes didn’t, someone will 
sell Davy Crockett caps to the small boy). In many breakfast and news 
shows, advertising recommendations are deliberately mixed in with “ac- 
tual” expressions of opinion. Even non-professionals—society leaders, 
well-known novelists, successful and “average” common men ringingly 
declare their profound personal convictions on brands of soap or beer or 
God: “This I believe.”” The line dividing views and characters presented as 
fiction and as “real” becomes hazy and the audience necessarily muddled 
about separating advertisements, pleas, and recipes from art. In such a con- 
text, the audience cannot receive art as individual experience and perspec- 
tive on experience. Art becomes irrelevant. It is not perceived in its own 
terms, but first reduced to, then accepted or rejected, asa series of rules and 
opinions on what to expect or do. 

The idea that something must be sold is held by the media managers as 
fervently as it is held by the audience. It transcends the commercial motives 
which begot it. Thus public or educational stations, which do not accept 
commercial advertising, spend nearly as much time on (non-commercial) 
attempts to sell something as do commercial ones. They sell themselves, or 
their program, or next week’s offering—anything at all, as long as some- 
thing is sold: “please listen again tomorrow,” “please send for our book- 
let,” “please do this,” or “don’t do that’”—the listener must always be 
hectored, sold on, or wheedled into, something." 

How then could the audience see that a character like Shylock simply is? 
A character in the audience’s experience always exists for a purpose; a char- 
acter is invented to sell something, a point of view, or a product, or him- 

21. Note further that within institutionally set limits, non-commercial stations try to en- 
large more than to instruct or delight their po it Classical music—but whenever possible, 
the popular classics in popular versions—and with all the advertising techniques, including the 


“theme” (trademark) stripped from some symphony to introduce all “symphony hours,” 
including also the outrageous mutilations of works of art, etc. 
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self. It is never an end in itself. Hence the audience always asks: should we 
buy his line?—and it is nearly impossible to present something without 
suggesting by implication that it be bought. Art, like love, can be experi- 
enced only as a personal, continuous, cumulative relationship. Else, art 
becomes entertainment—dull entertainment often—just as love is reduced 
to sex or prestige. Not that art should not be entertaining; but it is no more 
deliberately aimed at entertainment than love is. Art (and love) must be 
felt—they cannot be manufactured by someone to suit the taste of someone 
else. Yet mass media fare is prepared for consumers devoted to amuse- 
ment; not, as art (and love) must be, devoted to the work (or person) 
itself. 

The circumstances which permit the experience of art are rare in our 
society anyway and they cannot be expected in the audience of mass 
media. That audience is dispersed and heterogeneous and, though it listens 
often, it does so incidentally and intermittently and poised to leave if not 
immediately enthralled and kept amused. Such an audience is captured by 
loud, broad, and easy charms, by advertising posters, by copywriter’s 
prose. And the conditions and conditioning of the audience demand a mad 
mixture of important and trivial matters, atom bombs, hit tunes, sym- 
phonies, B.O., sob stories, hotcha girls, round tables, and jokes. It jells into 
one thing: diversion.” Hence, what art is presented is received as entertain- 
ment or propaganda. Shylock would be understood as an anti-Semitic 
stereotype. The mass media may as well fit their offerings to the audience 
which they address and, knowing the limitations of that audience, it would 
be irresponsible of them to disregard the kind of understanding and mis- 
understanding their offerings will meet. They must omit, therefore, all 
human experience likely to be misunderstood—all experience and expres- 
sion, the meaning of which is not obvious and approved. Which is to say 
that the mass media cannot touch the experiences that art, philosophy, and 
literature deal with: relevant and significant human experience presented 
in relevant and significant form. For if it is such, it is new, doubtful, dif- 
ficult, perhaps offensive, at any rate easily misunderstood. Art is not con- 
cerned with making the obvious and approved more obvious and ap- 
proved—it is precisely after this point that art begins and the mass media 
stop. 
When attempting to be serious, the mass media must rig up pseudo- 
problems and solve them by cliché. They cannot touch real problems or 


22. Again, non-commercial stations do the same thing, though more insipidly, by mixing 
dentistry and Dante. : 
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real solutions. Plots are packed with actions which obscure the vagueness 
and irrelevance of meanings and solutions. Similarly, to replace actual indi- 
viduality, each character and situation is tricked up with numerous identi- 
fying details and mannerisms. The more realistic the characteristics, the less 
real, usually, the character or the situation, and the less revealing. Literal 
realism cannot replace relevance. Mass media inveigh against sin and 
against all evils accepted as such. But they cannot question things not ac- 
knowledged as evil or appear to support things felt as evil. Even Rigolet- 
to, Were it a modern work, could not be broadcast since crime and im- 
morality pay and the ending is unhappy for everybody but the villain.?5 

Combatting legal censorship, organized group pressures, and advertis- 
ing agencies is gallantly romantic—and as quixotic as a man’s rage against 
his own mirrored image. These agencies are interested only in presenting 
what is wanted and in preventing what might offend people.*4 They are 
nuisances, perhaps, but things could not be very different without them. 
Policemen do not create the law though they become the target of the few 
who would defy it. 

The very nature of mass media excludes art and requires surrogation by 
popular culture. Though the Hays production code applies only to movies, 
its basic rule states a principle which all mass media must follow: “correct 
standards of life, subject only to the requirements of drama and entertain- 
ment,” must be upheld. Doubtless, “correct standards”’ are those standards 
most of the audience is likely to believe correct.?8 They authorize whatever 
does not upset or offend the audience—and nothing else. “Correct stand- 
ards of life” must exclude art (except occasional classics).?° For art is bound 


23. Classics can be presented occasionally since they are sterilized by remoteness. Tolerance 
is a tribute ignorance pays to reputation. 

It is remarkable that the original censor objected to the possibly subversive political implica- 
tions of Rigoletto. Victor Hugo’s play was suspected of casting aspersions on ane or 
monarchs. It did not occur to the censor to object to the essential content of the play, to its view 
of the human predicament, of love, crime, violence. The situation has been significantly re- 
versed. We could not wish for a better illustration of our argument. 


24. They are not always right in their estimates. But who would be? They have an interest 
in gauging correctly—apart from fairly small side interests favoring organized opinion. On 
these we invoke de minimis non curat scriptor. 


25. Though they do not necessarily observe these standards in practice. 


26. Past audiences were fairly homogeneous and accustomed to the artistic traditions being 
developed, whereas the mass audience comes from many traditions or no tradition. Therefore, 
some segments of it would be shocked by a presentation which, though not actually offering 
anything new, offers what is new and shocking to them. Hence, the mass media usually present 
even classics in mutilated form, sometimes to the point of disembowelling them or reversing 
the moral. For instance, Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina had to be recalled to the studio to make it 
palatable by introducing a happy ending. 
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to differ from the accepted, that is, the customary moral and aesthetic 
view, at least as it takes shape in the audience’s mind. Art is always a fresh 
vision of the world, a new experience or creation of life. If it does not 
break, or develop, or renew in significant respects the traditional, custom- 
ary, accepted, aesthetic, and moral standards, if it merely repeats without 
creating, it is not art.’ If it does, it is incompatible with the “correct stand- 
ards of life’ which must control mass media. 

Mass media thus never can question man’s fate where it is question- 
able—they cannot sow doubt about an accepted style of life or an ap- 
proved major principle. To be sure, mass media often feature challenges to 
this and that, and clashes of opinion. These are part of our accepted style of 
life—as long as challenges do not defy anything but sin and evil in the 
accepted place and manner. The mass media must hold up “correct stand- 
ards of life” whereas art must create, not uphold, views. When filmed or 
broadcast, the visions of the playwright or novelist cannot deviate from the 
accepted “‘correct standards” and they must be entertaining. They must 
conform to the taste of the audience; they cannot form it. Virtue must 
triumph entertainingly—virtue as the audience sees it. 


THE POWER OF CONSUMERS 


The poets, Shelley thought, are “the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” Shelley’s poets wrote for a few who would take the trouble to 
understand them.”* They addressed an audience that knew and shared the 
common traditions they were developing. High culture was cultivated in 
special institutions—courts, monasteries, churches, universities—by people 
who devoted their lives to the development of its traditions, and who were 
neither isolated nor surrounded by masses wishing to be entertained. (Be- 
sides, there were no means of addressing a mass.) There was no need and no 
temptation for the artist to do anything but to create in his own terms.” 
Poets, painters, or philosophers lived in and were of the group for whom 


27. It is not suggested that the new view is better. Only that it is new. 


28. The understanding of art has always been troublesome. “Wise beyond doubt, I hold 
him who divines what each word in my song means,” the Provengal troubadour, Marcabru, 
wrote. The average Athenian hardly understood the tragic mysteries (any more than the aver- 
age Roman Catholic fully understands the Mass) or the average Roman, Horace, who indeed 
wrote: “Odi profanum vulgo et arceo.” No; modern poetry is not more obscure per se than 
poetry has always been. What has happened is that more people less well equipped demand to 
understand it without wanting to take the necessary trouble. And if they find it hard, why it’s 
the poet’s fault. The evidence is very plain in, for instance, I. A. Richards’ Practical Criticism. 


29. There was censorship at times and desires of specific patrons had to be considered. But 
though they restricted expression, they seldom prescribed it. And, in particular, they did not 
insist on things being made easy. 
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they produced, as did most people, were they peasants, artisans, or artists. 
The relations between producers of culture and its consumers were so per- 
sonal—as were the relations between producers and consumers generally— 
that one can hardly speak of an impersonal market in which one sold, the 
other bought. 

In both high and folk cultures, each bounded and autonomous universe, 
court, or village relied on the particular cultivators and inventors of its 
arts and sciences no less than the latter relied on their patrons. Each region 
or court relied on its musicians as it relied on its craftsmen, and vice versa. 
The mutual personal dependence had disadvantages and advantages, as has 
any close relationship. Michelangelo or Beethoven depended on irksome 
individual patrons more than they would today. On the other hand, what- 
ever the patrons’ tastes or demands, they were individual and not average. 

Folk culture grew without professional help. High culture was culti- 
vated like an orchard or garden. But both folk and high cultures grew 
from within the groups they distinguished and remained within them. 

High culture was entirely dominated by people with more than average 
prestige, power, and income—by the elite as a group, who also dominated 
politics and society in general.3° This group determined what was to be 
produced, culturally and otherwise; and they took their toll often by 
oppression and spoliation of the mass of people whom they ruled. 

With the development of industry, the elite as a group lost its power. 
The great mass of consumers now determines what is to be produced. 
Elite status, leadership in any form, is achieved and kept today by catering 
to the masses—not by plundering or oppressing them. The nobleman may 
have become rich by robbing (taking from) his peasants.5* But the indus- 
trialist becomes a millionaire by selling (exchanging with) washing ma- 
chines to farmers. And his business is helped by giving his customers via 
television the entertainers they want. These in turn reach elite status, like 
politicians, by appealing to the masses. 

The elite then no longer determines what is produced, any more than it 
dominates society in other respects. Rather, the elite becomes the elite by 
producing the goods that sell—the goods that cater to an average of tastes. 
With respect to culture, the elite neither imposes any taste nor cultivates 
one of its own. It markets and helps homogenize and distribute popular 
culture through the mass media. The changes in income distribution, 


30. The distance between the elite and other groups was greater and the mobility less than 
today in all major pre-industrial societies. 


31. As well as protecting them from other robbers and each other. 
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mobility, and communication, the economics of mass production already 

discussed, have caused the power of individual consumers to wane. But the 
power of consumers as a group has risen and that of producers as a group 
has dwindled. 

With the invention of mass media, a mass market for culture became 
possible. The economies yielded by the mass production of automobiles 
became available in the mass production of entertainment. Producers of 
popular culture supply this new mass market. Popular culture does not 
“grow” within a group. It is manufactured by one group—in Hollywood 
or in New York—for sale to an anonymous mass market. The product 
must meet an average of tastes and it loses in spontaneity and individuality 
what it gains in accessibility and cheapness. The creators of popular culture 
are not a sovereign group of “unacknowledged legislators.” They work, 
for Hooper ratings, to give people what they want. Above all, they are 
salesmen—they sell entertainment and produce with sales in mind. The 
creators of high culture are no longer insulated from the demands of the 
mass market by an educated elite—as they still were during the nineteenth 
century (and there are no stable isolated communities in which folk culture 
could grow). 

They do not create for or have personal relationships with patrons 
whom they can lead as a man may lead in a conversation. A personal tutor 
is much more dependent on a few persons than is a television lecturer. But 
his influence on his pupil is also much greater than the influence of any one 
television lecturer on any one pupil. 

Today’s movie producer, singer, or writer is less dependent on the taste 
of an individual customer, or village, or court, than was the artist of yore. 
But he does depend far more on the average of tastes and he can influence 
it far less. He need not cater to any individual taste—not even his own. He 
caters to an impersonal market. He is not involved in a conversation. He is 
like a speaker addressing a mass meeting and attempting to curry its favor.? 

32. The increased power of consumers noted here is the major point of Ortega y Gasset’s 


Revolt of the Masses. De Tocqueville too speaks of the ascendancy of “public opinion” 
though focussing on political causes and effects. 
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Georges Gusdorf 


FOR A HISTORY OF THE 


SCIENCE OF MAN 


The science of man has not, as yet, had its historian. This regrettable fact 
demonstrates that the human or cultural sciences have not attained their 
full growth. They rest upon a fragmentary and indecisive epistemology, 
the very idea of human reality being, in the minds of the specialists, still 
quite vague. 

Nevertheless, this latecomer among the positive disciplines has had, 
throughout the ages, its prophets and its precursors; but their affirmations, 
isolated in the cultural context of the period, merely provide a stepping- 
stone for the future. Several centuries ahead of his time, Ibn Khaldoun, in 
his Prolégoménes, defined the sociological and human reality of Arab 
civilization. With the appearance of Montaigne, Francis Bacon, and Jean 
Bodin, the Renaissance witnessed the first attempts to formulate a concrete 
anthropology and sociology. But the ways and means of this knowledge of 
man by man existed solely at the level of intuition. Even Vico was to rely 
only upon his own genius in order to evolve the total phenomenon of 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 
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human reality in its becoming. A goodly number of the great historians of 
the nineteenth century, in Germany, in England, and in Spain, were to 
engage in a kind of doctrineless anthropology, entirely intuitive, exten- 
sions of which are encountered today in the works of an Ortega y Gasset, a 
Spengler or a Toynbee. 

All these enterprises, deserving though they may be, lack a clearly de- 
fined boundary in the epistemological field. For a long time the establish- 
ment of such a boundary was delayed by the persistence of traditional dog- 
matisms and by a reluctance to recognize in man, this exceptional being, 
an object among objects, subject to the jurisdiction of a positive knowl- 
edge. 


THE IDEA OF THE SCIENCE OF MAN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The expression “science of man” was doubtless used for the first time in the 
Treatise on Human Nature (1739) by the empiricist, Hume. Experimental 
science, which certainly prevailed in the physical domain at the time of the 
Newtonian synthesis, would have to be applied to the human domain. 
Hume’s Treatise has as its subtitle: “being an attempt to introduce the ex- 
perimental method of reasoning into moral subjects.” From the very be- 
ginning of the work Hume makes his position very clear: “There is no 
question of importance, whose decision is not comprised in the science of 
man; and there is none, which can be decided with any certainty, before 
we become acquainted with that science. . . . And, as the science of man is 
the only solid foundation for the other sciences, so, the only solid founda- 
tion we can give to this science itself must be laid on experience and obser- 
vation” (p. 5, Everyman’s ed.). 

Hume, the empiricist, was in reality one of the first thinkers courageous 
enough to take as his object man as man, viewed in the perspective of his 
human reality. The charge of “skepticism’”’ was but the price he was made 
to pay for his boldness in breaking with tradition. Hume, anxious to shed 
light on the reality of man as a “natural” being, had to clear away all those 
accumulated epistemological prejudices that prevent us from seeing him 
for what he is. One must therefore set aside theological presuppositions as 
well as conceptual frameworks, and the dogmatism of men of science is no 
less dangerous in this regard than that of men of faith. Everything that is 
ascribed to the realm of human experience, either directly or indirectly, 
can contribute to the ordering of our symbols, so that the science of human 
phenomena becomes the matrix of all the sciences. “Even Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Natural Religion are in some measure dependent 
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on the science of Man, since they lie under the cognisance of men, and are 
judged by their powers and faculties” (ibid., p. 4). 

A veritable Copernican revolution can be defined in its principle, and, 
after two centuries, its program seems far from exhausted. Hume’s Essays, 
his Enquiries, his Natural History of Religion (1757) are but timorous steps 
toward that human reality of which he proposed to draw up an inventory. 
The state of knowledge at that time rendered any synthesis premature, but 
the Scotch philosopher glimpsed some of the directions which the new 
science of man was to take. Specifically, he is the author of an important 
History of England (1754-1759). Whereas Descartes and Malebranche had 
entertained nothing but disdain for history, from that time on history ap- 
peared as a major dimension for the understanding of human beings. This 
was already Leibniz’s opinion, and Hume’s historical works were contem- 
poraneous with those of Voltaire in France. Doubtless the ways and means 
of historical discipline lacked, as yet, consistency and precision, but the 
time was near when the metaphysicians themselves would be able to find a 
dimension of truth in history. The expression, “philosophy of history,” 
was coined by Voltaire, somewhat by chance it seems, as early as 1765. 

But the eighteenth century does not merely mark the birth of history; 
it is also the century of a triumphant natural history. Linné and Buffon are 
among the great men who acknowledged it with the most enthusiasm. 
Linné, in his Systema naturae, the first edition of which appeared in 1735, 
completed a classification of the natural species; after 1755 Homo sapiens 
himself was included in it. Man possesses the attribute of wisdom, but he is 
listed in the catalogue; he is a natural species among many others and be- 
longs to the category of natural history. Here we have a decisive intel- 
lectual event, making anthropology possible in terms ofa natural history of 
the human being, analogous to the descriptions that Buffon gave of the 
animal species. Thus man loses that ontological transcendence, that privi- 
lege of extraterritoriality in relation to all living beings which, until then, 
he had conferred upon himself. One hundred years later the Darwinian 
theory of evolution was merely to draw conclusions from Linné’s classifi- 
cations by pointing out the dynamic relationships of the human species 
with other species. Dogmatic prejudices were to be definitively over- 
thrown; from then on they were entirely annihilated. Similarly, as early as 
the eighteenth century, the quarrel over fossils paved the way for the dis- 
putes between geology and paleontology that were to come. Finally, ever 
since the great discoveries of the Renaissance, contemporary ethnology has 
been foreshadowed by the tales told by travellers and missionaries which 
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attest to the limitless variety of human customs over the entire breadth of 
the world. This evidence was open to conflicting interpretation, either as a 
contradiction of the Western, Christian claims of rational universality, or 
as an affirmation of a natural universality at variance with our prejudices. 
In any case, the documents of this pre-literary sociology achieved an ex- 
ploration of the human being throughout the world which was to impose 
itself upon future inventories in the same way that Montesquieu, in his 
Spirit of the Laws, was to provide the future impetus for human geography 
and political sociology. 

In the course of this epistemological progress throughout the eighteenth 
century, there took place a kind of cleansing, a clearing away of rubble 
from the mental field, freeing it from the doctrinal prejudices that until 
then had encumbered it. Disciplines began to be established, bridges be- 
tween the theologies and ontologies of the past and the human sciences of 
the future; positive intuition remained attached to magical and illuminist 
themes, in accordance with the pre-Romantic spirit. Gall and Lavater’s 
phrenology foreshadowed characterology and somatic anthropology. A 
species of human geography faltered ahead with a theory of climates; the 
sciences of comparative religion and religious sociology tried their wings 
with Fontenelle and Bayle; Biblical criticism began with Spinoza and 
Richard Simon—sciences as yet inexact, scarcely aware of their epistemol- 
ogy, but foreshadowings of vaster ambitions. One sector of knowledge 
stands out and asserts itself: it can be characterized by the appearance of two 
notions of nature and culture which are both contradictory and correlative. 
The idea of an absolute and a temporal truth seems at times to be rectified 
by a human reference which presupposes the possibility of a specific in- 
telligibility of the personal being. 

Among many obscure names, that of Kant stands out. The author of 
three Critiques, he was a philosopher of both history and culture, inquisitive 
about the excursions that his epoch suggested to the human spirit. He knew 
and taught cosmology, geography, the theory of climates, the descriptive 
study of human races. Thus he was led to write Anthropology, Pragmatically 
Considered (1798). Anthropology, he explained, is a systematic knowledge 
of man; its documents are to be found in the study of near and distant 
places, in immediate observation as well as in the tales of travellers, in self- 
observation and in the history of the world, in literature itself. Two ap- 
proaches are available to the theorist: physiological anthropology, whose 
purpose is to describe what man is by virtue of his nature, and pragmatic 
anthropology, which attempts to shed light on what man, as a free being, 
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can and should make of himself. In this work of his old age, Kant pointed 
out the inadequacy of theoretical knowledge in this domain. There were 
still too many uncertainties; that is why he chose to be satisfied with a prag- 
matic anthropology which applied’moral law to the domain of human 
experience; this involved simply endowing the concept of world citizen- 
ship with its full significance. 

We must consider Kant in this connection as observer rather than in- 
ventor of the new dimension of knowledge of the human being which the 
eighteenth century explored. Around 1800 the idea was in the air; a pro- 
gram of study began to take shape which was to serve as a concise pattern 
for more extended researches. The French Revolution, which was also an 
intellectual earthquake, seemed to have emboldened those who dreamed of 
substituting more positive symbols for the metaphysical image of man. 
We find among the Ideologists interesting milestones which evidence this 
new concern. 

Cabanis especially, who lived from 1757 to 1808 and broadened the 
thinking of eighteenth-century philosophers, worked at perfecting a uni- 
tary conception of the human being which would do justice both to the 
organism and to thought. At the close of 1796 he addressed the Institute in 
a study entitled: “Considérations générales sur I’ étude de Ihomme et sur 
les rapports de son organisation avec ses facultés intellectuelles et morales.” 
This was the first of a series of twelve studies that were to follow one an- 
other until 1802. The ensemble comprised his work on the Rapports du 
physique et du moral, a distant forerunner of modern psychosomatic concep- 
tions. In any case, in Cabanis’ writings, we find a very clear idea of the 
science of man, largely influenced by his medical training. “We begin to 
recognize today,” he wrote, “that medicine and ethics are two branches of 
the same science which, together, constitute the science of man. Both of them 
are based upon a common foundation, upon the physical knowledge of 
human nature” (Coup d’oeil sur les Révolutions et la réforme de la médecine, 
chap. IV, p. 3). Ina curious way, Cabanis’ thinking echoes Kantian distinc- 
tions with the difference that the former attributes a preponderant influ- 
ence to physiology and not, as does Kant, to ethics. But the first of the 
studies on Rapports du physique et du moral already specifies the program: 
“Physiology, the analysis of ideas and ethics are but the three branches of a 
single and same science which can be properly termed the science of man.” 
And, in a footnote, Cabanis comments: “This is what the Germans call 
Anthropologie; included in this title are, in effect, the three principal subjects 
we have mentioned.” 
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The idea of a science of man was, then, clearly evident as early as this 
period. In 1799 a “Société des observations de l’homme”’ was founded in 
Paris, but it was not to meet with much success. In 1791, another Ideologist, 
Volney, a friend of Cabanis, suggested the founding of what we would 
call a museum of ethnology, next to the museum of classical art established 
by the revolutionary legislation. “The establishment of a costume room in 
one of the galleries of the Louvre would be of the greatest interest in every 
sense: it would furnish quite a lively aliment for the curiosity of many 
people, priceless models for artists and, above all, it would provide subjects 
upon which the physician, the philosopher and the legislator would find it 
useful to ponder. Just imagine a collection of faces and bodies from all the 
countries and from every nation. . . . What a rich terrain for study and for 
researches on the influence of climate, of customs, of food! This would 
truly represent the science of man! Buffon has attempted a chapter about 
this but it only points up our actual ignorance. It is said that at Petersburg 
such a collection has been started(... .) This would be an undertaking 
worthy of the French nation” (Les Ruines, chap. XIX). Astonishing text, 
if we recall that it was not until 1877 that the Musée d’ethnologie was 
founded; it was installed in the Trocadéro and was to become, in 1937, the 
Musée de l’Homme. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE SCIENCES OF MAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


This science of man, desired by certain advanced thinkers of the eighteenth 
century, was to become a reality in the nineteenth. Its rapid extension, in- 
creasing as it did areas of research, constitutes one of the most striking 
aspects of the history of knowledge during this period. 

We shall not attempt to retrace in detail such a complex evolution, char- 
acterized by a decrease in perspectives and by the fact that from then on 
the philosopher withdrew more and more in favor of the scientist in search 
of precise data. Man, formerly an absolute subject, and who had knowl- 
edge of himself through the divine right of intelligible transparency, be- 
came an increasingly mysterious object, whose origins and finalities 
escaped revealed dogmatisms and the ontological probings of the cogito. 
Scandalous denials were inflicted upon theology and metaphysics, to 
which these disciplines usually reacted by hurling threats of excommunica- 
tion, or by closing their eyes. The facts, however, were there, and soon a 
position had to be taken in the light of these new horizons of knowledge. 
The persistent contrast between spirit and body, which had increased be- 
cause of the split between man and the world, lost all of its raison détre. 
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Spiritualism, which denied the body in order to stress the soul, materialism 
which denied the soul in favor of a triumphant, over-simplified physics, no 
longer describe more than gross schematisms. Human reality appears as a 
sense of negotiation between man and nature, between thought and or- 
ganism; the idea of solidarity, of mutual implication, triumphs decisively 
over that of exclusion. 

Thus, new epistemological categories appear as so many great axes on 
which the progress of knowledge evolves. The notion of milieu corresponds 
to an awareness of continuity between the living being and his environ- 
ment: the human fact is contained in the totality of negotiations between 
the individual and the realities to which he feels himself bound. Reflexive 
meditation can conceive of itself as withdrawn from the world and nour- 
ished by its own substance; but the concrete being asserts himself expan- 
sively in a vital domain where he finds himself in constant interaction. As 
early as 1809, Lamarck, who incidentally invented the word “biology,” 
attempted to shed light on the living being’s effort to resolve the difficul- 
ties that his environment imposes, in order to remove obstacles to the 
prolongation of his life. This external policy of the organ induces orienta- 
tive modifications which Lamarck’s transformism attempts to interpret by 
making use of adaptation. These ideas represent the first form of the theory 
of evolution, formulated by Darwin in 1859. From then on the notion of 
nature evokes a dynamism that presupposes the achievement of a balance, 
which is always in question, between the living being and the other living 
beings within the milieu. Competition and vital selection are the moving 
principles of natural history; Linné’s classification is inscribed in a becom- 
ing that mobilizes it. Man himself has his designated place in the network 
of filiations that connect the species. 

The violence of the reactions against Darwinism attests to man’s aver- 
sion to take up his rank in nature; to admit that man is “descended from 
the ape” or even that he has any kinship whatsoever with the ape is to 
renounce all dignity. But the myths of creation are definitely annihilated 
by the appearance of new sciences—geology and paleontology. In 1830 
the Swede, Lyell, in his Principles of Geology, substitutes for catastrophes 
and floods the idea of the much slower action of wind, water, and the 
internal forces of the terrestrial globe as the factor which produces in- 
equalities in the surface of the land. The study of fossils has been systemati- 
cally pursued since Cuvier. Between 1830 and 1840 Boucher de Perthes 
collected stone objects in the alluvions of the Somme valley. These he 
attributed to a very ancient human industry going back well beyond the 
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four thousand years which, traditionally, have separated us from Adam. 
For twenty years, Boucher de Perthes was ridiculed; it was only in 1859, 
the same year in which Darwin’s Origin of Species appeared, that official 
science resigned itself to accepting the notion of a prehistoric humanity. 
Meanwhile, in 1856, the first fossils of the Neanderthal man had been dis- 
covered. 

And so one must admit a kind of temporal variable to human reality. 
The category of evolution is linked, in this connection, with another cate- 
gory of nineteenth-century thought: history. In 1834 Augustin Thierry, in 
the preface of Dix Ans d’ études historiques, announced that history “would 
be the hallmark of the nineteenth century and that it would give it its 
name, just as philosophy had given its to the eighteenth century.” This 
prophecy was to be fully realized: there took place a progressive historical 
projection of the human domain in its ensemble. From then on the task of 
history was to point out the temporal rate of progress of the human pres- 
ence upon the earth in its most diverse forms. The natural history of the 
human species is thus extended into a cultural history of humanity; arts and 
techniques, religion and ideas, must be reassessed according to the perspec- 
tive of this new intelligibility which makes it possible to understand, the 
one through the other, the successive forms of each order of expression. 
We cannot possibly give a summary here of the prodigious development 
of historical knowledge during the last one hundred and fifty years. His- 
torical method asserted itself everywhere; it pointed up the fact that even 
where humanity believed itself to be free and creative it was sustained by 
its own traditions and, one might say, by the offspring of its accomplish- 
ments. 

Philology was doubtless one of the domains in which historical perspec- 
tive appeared to be the richest, demonstrating that each expression of man 
suggests an image of human reality in its entirety. Language constitutes a 
privileged dimension for the investigation of mental space. It was in 1821 
that Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prussian minister of public worship, created 
the first chair of comparative linguistics at the University of Berlin. Under 
the influence of Romanticism, the words of a people were perceived as the 
spontaneous expression of a kind of collective soul. Research progressed in 
time and space: classical languages were studied with a new zest; Sanskrit, 
Indo-Iranian languages awakened a growing interest, and the hypothesis of 
a family of Indo-European languages opened up new perspectives on the 
origins of Western culture. Moreover, historical linguistics and compara- 
tive grammar led to a renewal of comparative religion which is revealed, 
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in particular, in the work of Max Miiller (1823-1900). In a word, the 
ground swell of history perpetuated the triumph of erudition which had 
been scorned earlier by the classical philosophers. For Renan, in 1848, the 
new disciplines seemed to form the nucleus of a positive knowledge of the 
human being. “In my opinion,” he states in his first book, significantly 
entitled L’ Avenir de la Science, “the only way to plead the case of the 
philological sciences, and of erudition in general, is to group them into a 
whole, and to call them sciences of humanity, in contrast to sciences of nature” 
(ed. Calmann-Lévy, p. 211). 

In a parallel fashion, the nineteenth century worked out, in the guise of 
sociology, a new dimension of the science of man. The isolated individual, 
Auguste Comte maintains, is an abstraction; the human reality is of the 
social essence. Instead of the action of individuals explaining the develop- 
ment of social groups, it is the functioning of groups that decides the atti- 
tude of individuals. 

The human environment is a social one and the category of the collec- 
tivity becomes a factor of increasing importance. Comte is the prophet, or 
rather the messiah, of this new synthesis of sciences controlled by social 
authority. 

Sociology is a science of man and perhaps the most astonishing of all 
the sciences since it applies not only to man as organism but also to man as 
conscience and freedom. Human events are as rigorously determined as 
material facts, and sufficient epistemological tools are now available to 
enable us to master them. Curiously enough, Kant himself had foreseen the 
new possibilities this opened up to knowledge. In 1784, in his Idea for a 
Universal History with Cosmopolitan Intent, he commented: “Thus (it is to 
be hoped) that what appears to be complicated and accidental in individ- 
uals, may yet be understood as a steady, progressive, though slow, evolu- 
tion of the original endowments of the entire species. Thus marriages, the 
consequent births and the deaths, since the free will seems to have such a 
great influence on them, do not seem to be subject to any law according to 
which one could calculate their number beforehand. Yet the annual (sta- 
tistical) tables about them in the major countries show that they occur ac- 
cording to stable natural laws. It is like the erratic weather the occurrence of 
which cannot be determined in particular instances, although it never fails 
in maintaining the growth of plants, the flow of streams, and other of na- 
ture’s arrangements at a uniform, uninterrupted pace” (The Philosophy of 
Kant, Modern Library ed., pp. 116-17). 
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Kant, who before Laplace had formulated a comprehensive view of the 
structure and the operation of the physical universe, at least had had fore- 
bodings of the possibility of an economy of the human domain that con- 
formed to the statistical norms of the law of probability. What Kant had 
foreseen was to be systematically developed by the Belgian, Adolphe 
Quételet (1796-1874), the author of a book entitled Sur l'homme et le 
développement de ses facultés, ou Essai du physique sociale (1825). The subtitle 
attests both Comte’s influence and the positivist longing for a science of 
man as clearly defined as the science of nature. Using the statistical method, 
Quételet undertook to determine a kind of epistemological model of the 
person in society: “The average man in society,” according to him, “‘is 
analogous to the center of gravity in bodies. He is the mean around which 
the social elements oscillate. He is, if you will, a fictional being for whom 
everything takes place in conformity with the average results obtained by 
society.” Thus there emerges a mathematical framework of the human 
being, reduced to an obedience all the more rigid because it remains com- 
pletely unconscious. Quételet’s ambition was perhaps somewhat prema- 
ture, but it defined one of the major principles of sociology and political 
economy. Despite the hostility of the right-minded people, Quételet be- 
came adviser to Leopold I of Belgium and tutor to Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 
the future husband of Queen Victoria. And Florence Nightingale took 
notes of page after page of his Physique sociale, believing she had discovered 
in it God’s plan in the world. In his youth, Auguste Comte wrote to his 
friend Valat (September 8, 1824): “I will make it known by the very fact 
that there are laws for the development of the human species as deter- 
minable as those of a falling stone.” Although the law of the three stages, a 
simple ideological notion, did not fulfil this ambition, we must admit that 
Quételet really was precise about his ways and means. These few mile- 
stones in the intellectual history of the nineteenth century attest to the 
diversity of avenues along which the notion of a science of man was being 
pursued. Yet at the same time a demand for unity made itself felt. The 
various disciplines had to be brought together and a common program had 
to be found for them. The concept of “anthropology” appeared in the 
middle of the century; in 1855, the chair of anatomy and natural history of 
man at the Museum received a new name: occupied by Quatrefages, it 
became the first chair of anthropology in France. In 1859, when Darwin's 
great book appeared and when prehistory, thanks to the efforts of Boucher 
de Perthes, finally received official recognition, Paul Broca founded the 
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Société d’Anthropologie in Paris. Subsequently he established the Revue 
d Anthropologie and, in 1875, |’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris. Elaborating 
his program before the Société in 1862, he stated: “We are not gathered 
together solely for the purpose of studying the actual condition of the 
human races . . . ; we also propose to seek, through the multiple channels 
of anatomy, physiology, history, archeology, linguistics and finally pale- 
ontology, the origins, the filiations, the migrations, the mixtures of the 
many and diverse groups which constituted mankind during the historic 
times and ages which preceded the earliest memories of humanity.” 

Broca’s opening lecture at the Ecole d’Anthropologie in 1876 takes up 
this manifesto again, linking, in a common endeavor, natural, anatomical, 
and physiological anthropology with cultural anthropology: ethnology, 
prehistory, linguistics, and demography. In a vein similar to Broca’s efforts 
in France, further initiative is evident elsewhere. Anthropological societies 
have been founded in London, Moscow, Rome, and Berlin, all using the 
Paris society as their model. In Germany, Bastian and then Virchow be- 
came the directors of the school. The future belongs to the human sciences 
which will explore all the dimensions of man’s presence on earth; a plane- 
tary phenomenon is involved. The new human environment, superim- 
posed upon the natural environment, whose potentialities it utilizes and 
whose significance it alters, must be perceived in its totality. From now on, 
human geography appears as the exercise of man’s right of redress in the 
universe. It defines, in a way, anthropology’s spatial horizon. In 1817, Karl 
Ritter published his Geography in Relation to the Nature and History of Man. 
But the great name in this connection is that of Alexander von Humboldt 
(1769-1859), traveller, explorer, naturalist; moreover he was part of 
Parisian intellectual life. From 1845 to 1851 he published successive vol- 
umes of his great work entitled Kosmos, a kind of anthropocosmic synthe- 
sis which was still at the stage of prophecy. Here one discerns the rewards 
which an objective study of man’s establishment upon earth could yield. 
Humboldt expressed his admiration for Laplace’s L’Exposition du Systeme 
du monde. In this work, Laplace made the unitary intelligibility of mechan- 
ics subject to a physical universe; he dreamt of an analogous science that 
would embrace the living and inhabited world, man’s presence intervening 
as a natural factor that went beyond nature by encompassing it. In a sense, 
human geography refashioned meteorology, the geography of plants and 
animals. It required the intuition of a poet and a visionary to perceive 
anew, in the indications offered by the positive sciences, the unitary intel- 
ligibility of creation. 
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THE BLIND ALLEY OF SCIENTIFIC POSITIVISM 

The idea ofa science of man, advanced by certain forward-looking thinkers 
of the eighteenth century, thus became a reality of growing proportions 
during the nineteenth. The theological age of mythical and revealed an- 
thropology, the metaphysical age of dogmatic presuppositions, yielded to 
the positive age of rigorous and specialized investigation. As the sciences of 
man evolved, their dynamism became evident. Their progress was so 
rapid that priority was inevitably given to analysis rather than to synthesis; 
little by little suitable methods for each domain were worked out, but the 
time was not yet ripe for a definition of the epistemological rules and regu- 
lations of the whole. The regroupings foreseen by Paul Broca and the 
intuitions of Alexander von Humboldt are expectations, projections into 
the future. They are not, as yet, a revamping, the second draft of a knowl- 
edge already acquired. 

Indeed, investigators doing research on the human domain did not have 
at their disposal a preestablished system of procedure. Rather, they func- 
tioned under the impetus of a state of mind, buttressed by facts. Their 
methodology established itself while they were verifying the facts. And so 
the scientist, absorbed by his enquiries, was to have but a rather vague view 
of the entire enterprise to which he lent his modest share of cooperation. 
That is why, strange as it may seem, his idea of a science of man stemmed 
more from a psychoanalysis of protest. Theology and metaphysics took it 
upon themselves to forbid the sciences access to the human conscience; the 
spiritualist prejudice of an absolute freedom, irreducible to any extrinsic 
determinism, the prejudice of the soul and of the spirit, those immaterial 
and unfathomable substances, made the very idea of a science of man seem 
to be an act of treason toward God and man. The supernatural destiny of 
man had been regarded as capable of freeing itself from the impediments of 
necessity. Therefore the birth of anthropology, in its various forms, was 
enveloped in a spirit of defiance. In order to become an object of science, 
man had to become a body among bodies, a thing among things; he had to 
bow to the specifications of determinism and mechanism. That is why the 
idea of a science of man was to meet with favor first among materialists 
and agnostics. It gave rise to the disapproval of believers of every faith, 
each time it met with acceptance. Simultaneously, the disbelief of the 
unbelieving became more pronounced whenever it encountered resist- 
ance, with the result that it, in turn, grew more aggressive. For example, 
the idea of evolution, an explanatory theory which should have been 
judged solely on the merits of the pertinent data, was instantly considered 
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inadmissible, a sacrilege, from the point of view of established prejudices. 
At the same time, the enemies of these prejudices made the idea their 
favorite weapon against adherents of revealed religion. It took one hundred 
years to weaken dogmatism sufficiently to render possible a dispassionate 
discussion. 

It is within this intellectual context that one must visualize the scientist 
character of the first science of man. The human person, the last refuge of 
spiritualist superstitions, finally became submissive to the authority of posi- 
tive methodology. Man is an object for man. The idea of science that 
emerged from the progress of experimental knowledge corresponds with 
the ambition of a truth that converts its object. Since the science of the 
thing was the first to achieve its purpose, there was no doubt that all truth 
had to conform to this prototype of the truth, in accordance with the thing. 
No one asked the initial question: might not the epistemological pattern of 
the thing, applied to human reality in a direct and clear manner, run the 
risk of perverting it? Thus, the system of reference selected made the thing 
the measure of man. The result was a reversal of roles. The first principle 
was thus found to be in contradiction with the specific dimension of 
anthropology, and the very people who were its advocates were respon- 
sible for this. 

Bergson was very much aware of the new epistemological obstacle rep- 
resented by the very notion of science: “Mathematics goes back to the 
ancient Greeks,” he wrote; “physics has existed now for three or four 
hundred years; chemistry arose in the eighteenth century; biology is nearly 
as old; but psychology dates from yesterday. . . . I have sometimes asked 
myself what would have happened if modern science, instead of setting out 
from mathematics to turn its direction towards mechanics, astronomy, 
physics and chemistry, instead of bringing all its forces to converge on the 
study of matter, had begun by the consideration of mind...” (Mind- 
Energy, tr. H. Wildon Carr, New York, Holt, 1920, p. 98). Actually, the 
first researches on man were pursued along the line of the material dis- 
ciplines. This, for example, was Berthelot’s profession of faith, and he 
perfectly represented the mood of the triumphant scientific spirit at the end 
of the nineteenth century: “In the moral as well as in the material order, 
one must first establish the facts and thus, by observation, control them; 
then link them together, constantly relying upon this same observation. .. . 
It is observation and the phenomena of the moral world, revealed either by 
psychology, history or political economy, it is the study of their gradually 
generalized and constantly verified relationships, that serves as a basis for 
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the scientific knowledge of human nature. The method which, each day, 
solves the problems of the material and industrial world is the only one 
which, sooner or later, can and will solve the fundamental problems con- 
cerning the organization of the sciences” (Science et philosophie [1886], 
p- 14). 

According to the great chemist, Berthelot, it is clear that extension of 
the methods used in chemistry to the entire human domain does not con- 
stitute an improper extrapolation. Auguste Comte, founder of positivism, 
suggested “transforming the human brain into an exact mirror of the ex- 
ternal order” (Systéme de Politique positive, [1851-4], Vol. II, p. 382).In 1822, 
in his Plan des travaux scientifiques nécessaires pour réorganiser la société, the 
young Comte took up again the Saint-Simonian notion according to which 
“the government of things replaces that of men.” The positive age, the last 
stage of social evolution, is “the scientific and industrial period. All the 
particular theoretical ideas have become positive. ...In regard to the 
temporal, industry has become preponderant. Little by little, all specific 
relationships have been established on industrial foundations. Society, 
viewed collectively, tends to be organized in the same fashion, its unique 
and permanent objective in all its activities being that of production” (re- 
printed in the appendix of Systéme de Politique positive, Vol. IV, p. 113). 
Twenty years later Marx was to elaborate on the same theme. Well before 
Berthelot, Comte was convinced that ‘“‘scholars, to the exclusion of every 
other class, possess today the two fundamental elements of moral govern- 
ment—ability and theoretical authority” (ibid., p. 37). 

Thus, the first study of a science of man responded to the paradoxical 
hope of molding human experience into the language of things, which are 
not man. Positivism, which claimed to put an end to metaphysics, implied 
an unconscious, metaphysical presupposition, and a formidable one, by 
virtue of which all reality, in order to be acknowledged, would have to 
bow to the prefabricated frameworks of the experimental method, which 
had authority over matter, all the rest being but vain phantasmagoria. 
Hence, for example, the strictly biological nature of medical anthropology 
in the nineteenth century: almost instinctively, the doctor was a material- 
ist. He believed what he saw; and what he saw, or believed he saw, was an 
organism that he had been taught to approach by the physical and physio- 
logical avenues of the anatomo-clinical method. Medical materialism was 
the response to the new conviction concerning the doctor of the body 
whose techniques were in triumphant contrast to the outmoded practices of 
the doctor of souls—the priest, the exorcisor, or the healer of earlier days. 
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The other sciences of man were to follow the example of medicine. 
Durkheim’s sociology attempted to deal with social data as if they were 
things. Even history wanted to be considered an experimental science, 
yielding, in turn, to the fascination of the laboratory disciplines. “History,” 
Fustel de Coulanges asserted, “‘is not an art, it is pure science. . . . Like all 
science it consists in observing facts, analyzing them, comparing them and 
in noting what connects them.” The historian must merely “see the fact 
thoroughly; . . . he seeks and finds them by a careful study of texts just as 
chemists find their facts through carefully conducted experiments” (His- 
toire des institutions politiques de l’ancienne France [1874-1888], la Monarchie 
franque, chap. I, 3). L’ Introduction aux études historiques (1897), by Langlois 
and Seignebos was to be the bible of that positivism that attempted to 
apply the experimental methods of the chemist, Berthelot, to the human 
domain. As for psychology, it, too, became experimental and built labora- 
tories with more and more complicated equipment for the purpose of de- 
termining data. Or rather, it determined with precision, without knowing 
too well just what it was determining. In 1888, Théodule Ribot occupied 
the first chair of experimental psychology at the Collége de France, which 
Renan had created. In 1860, Weber-Fechner’s law defined the constitutive 
charter of the new “psychophysics.” 

The application of this methodology to human reality was not effected 
without some difficulty. Taine, for example, undertook to explain scien- 
tifically the development of peoples according to the positive factors of 
race, environment, and the times. “In this connection as well as in others, it 
is merely a problem of mechanics,” he explained. “The total effect is a 
composite entirely determined by the magnitude and the direction of the 
forces that produce it.” But, Taine added, there was one little difference: 
“The only difference between moral and physical problems is that the 
direction and the magnitude of moral problems do not lend themselves to 
evaluation and classification as do those of physical ones. If a need, a fac- 
ulty, is a quantity that can be measured by degrees like a pressure or a 
weight, this quantity cannot be measured in the same way as a pressure or a 
weight” (Histoire de la littérature anglaise, 1865, Introduction V). Although 
later on Taine maintained that the regrettable inadequacy of the “means of 
notation,” which prevents a rigorous equating of the human domain, is 
not of great moment, nonetheless his scientism emerges far more as a pious 
wish than as an objective observation. And this was the melancholic con- 
clusion that his friend, Renan, reached when, in 1848, he glorified the 
future of the human sciences and of philology. Toward the end of his life 
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he deplored this choice for the very good reason that these disciplines re- 
fused to be constituted as exact sciences. “I was attracted to the historical 
sciences,” he confessed in 1883, “little, conjectural sciences that are forever 
coming apart after they have been made, and which will go unnoticed a 
hundred years from now. . . . Thanks to chemistry at one end, and astron- 
omy at the other, but mainly to general physiology, we can truly grasp the 
secret of the being, of the world, of God, whatever you wish to call it. 
The regret of my life is to have chosen to pursue a category of research 
which will never make itself felt . . .” (Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse, ed. 
Calmann-Lévy, pp. 230-31). 

Strange retraction: the celebrated author of Histoire générale des Langues 
sémitiques, the historian of Origines du Christianisme, confesses that he wasted 
his time by cultivating inexact sciences, and he, too, yields to the fascina- 
tion of chemistry. . . . A kind of disenchantment comes to light: since the 
human sciences do not lend themselves to the preestablished frameworks of 
the sciences of matter, then they are only pseudo-sciences; they are of the 
same order as art or poetry, about which, in his Dialogues philosophiques, 
Renan says—another sign of his old age—that they are destined to disap- 
pear because they are too human in contrast to the certainties of positive 
knowledge. Then a kind of restriction of the experienced domain takes 
place, the projection of which can be found today in the theses of logical 
positivism, so much in favor in Anglo-Saxon countries. This philosophy, 
represented by thinkers like Carnap, Wittgenstein, Reichenbach, or Ayer, 
also appears as a “physicalism.” In the opinion of these men, the only 
affirmations that have meaning are those that possess a positive content, in 
other words, that are verifiable according to the norms of experimental 
method; other statements are more or less consoling, but they are mean- 
ingless, they should not be taken seriously. Human reality cannot be ascer- 
tained save to the extent that it can be projected according to the order of 
physical determinations. Here again, the man who created the science re- 
mains trapped by his own creation, the dupe of the idol he fashioned. The 
ancient adage that man is the measure of things has been replaced by the 
new rule which states that things are the measure of man. 


FOR A NEW EPISTEMOLOGICAL CONVERSION 


Thus the intellectual evolution of the nineteenth century is characterized by 
the development and expansion of the sciences of man: the sciences of cul- 
ture become as important as the sciences of nature, if not more so. But 
everything occurs as if these sciences had progressed in spite of their episte- 
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mology; their real gains are worth more than their professions of faith. 
The state of mind of the scholar at work—a kind of unconscious epis- 
temology—in a way contradicts the abstract thoughts of the specialist, re- 
viewing his work, who has erred about the ways and means of his dis- 
cipline. Somewhat earlier, Bachelard observed in the case of physicists and 
chemists this same division between scientific activity and meditation about 
that activity: “Science does not have the philosophy it deserves,” he re- 
marked (Le matérialisme rationnel, P.U.F., 1953, p. 20). This observation ap- 
plies perfectly to the sciences of man, whose sponsors frequently remain 
the prisoners of rudimentary ideologies. Many of them, though capable of 
excellent work in their specialty, do not understand what they are doing. 

Scientist positivism nourished the amazing ambition of establishing a 
science of man without man. This oft-repeated attempt, to make the deter- 
minisms of physics, chemistry, and biology obtain in the human domain, 
under the control of mathematical formulae, plainly demonstrates the de- 
sire to disclaim the specificity of the human being by referring it to norms 
that are not its own. The triumph of knowledge was to culminate in an 
intellectual suicide; the scholar experienced a kind of masochistic satisfac- 
tion in denying himself as a man at the very moment when he could claim 
the greatest victory for human genius. Such an attitude on the part of great 
minds, which, in addition, believe themselves to be the intrepid champions 
of reason, rather calls to mind the absurdity of Simple Simon. 

In order to comprehend this paradoxical situation we must go back to 
the first epistemological conversion, the cost of which made the first sci- 
ence of man possible, in the days of Descartes. This conversion demanded a 
drastic change in mental and spiritual habits: nothing is more misleading 
nor more tenacious than common sense. Now common sense, which is 
basically materialist, contrasts the visible with the invisible and does not 
admit that the one can affect the other. One pebble rolls against another 
pebble; one cog fits into another cog; how can a thought move muscles? 
This problem obstructed the genius of both Descartes and Malesherbes. 
Their systems attempted to justify, despite contradictions or complicated 
subterfuges, that other evidence which attests at all times that a thought can 
animate a man, even many men, and that, in the last analysis, it can move 
mountains. A religion, a social doctrine, can change the life of man and 
transform the face of the world. 

The first post-Cartesian science of man eluded this problem. It had the 
tremendous merit of taking seriously the human body as a body, of con- 
sidering it as an intelligible domain, of establishing it in the form of a 
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closed mechanical system that administered itself by virtue of precise 
norms. This was all to the good. But, in Descartes’s opinion, the body of 
man is not man; man is also, and primarily, a spiritual reality whose order- 
ing conforms to basically different principles. Later on, the Cartesian 
mythology about the minds of animals was to give way to a more precise 
biology and physiology; but even after Claude Bernard, the fundamental 
problem of the human being was not resolved. Descartes speculated about 
man on two counts—soul and body—to which, moreover, he added a 
third category. This procedure seemed questionable to scholars, and rightly 
so. They chose to restrict themselves to what they could see, that is to say, 
to the body whose mere presence was sufficient evidence of man’s reality. 
And this body naturally had to be explained in terms of other bodies; it 
was a living body, amid other bodies, whether living or not, of the mate- 
rial universe. Anthropology, as a science of nature, therefore transcribed 
human reality in terms of things. What remained were the sciences of cul- 
ture: history, philology, ethnology, sociology. These sciences correspond 
to a reality of a different order, irreducible to the organism. One has to 
acknowledge that they possess a certain specificity, but attempts were 
made to define this specificity in terms of material reality. For example, it 
was believed that these disciplines bear upon objectively determinable hu- 
man behavior and that if only an appropriate mathematical language were 
found, an exact science could be realized in this domain as well. 

In this way the false, initial, preconceived notion of a science of man 
that tends to ignore the very idea of the human being was perpetuated. 
Whatever the difficulties of analysis might be, one must admit that any 
science of man presupposes man; it contradicts itself if it attempts to restrict 
this essential idea, which defines its specificity. This would mean, for ex- 
ample, that a science of the body is not a science of man so long as it has not 
elected to be a science of the human body. The biologist, J. S. Haldane, 
observed that in biology, “it is physics which is not an exact science.” 
(Cited in Canguilhem, Connaissance de la vie, Hachette, 1952, p. 191.) 
This pronouncement by a scientist destroys one of the mirages of scien- 
tism, which believes in the possibility of a totalitarian language, capable of 
expressing all the reality of the real. Haldane’s statement grows more 
meaningful on the threshold of each new dimension of knowledge, for 
biology itself, at the level of anthropology, ceases to command a rigid 
authority, and cultural anthropology challenges anew the indications of 
somatic anthropology, whose meanings it can modify. In other words, a 
purely physico-chemical science of the human body would be a science of 
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the cadaver, whose elements return to matter. Organic life imposes a new 
ordering of the materials of which it is composed; but a human body is 
still different from a living organism. A living body which had the shape 
ofa man, but only the shape, and the biological functioning, nothing more, 
would be the most frightful kind of monster. All we have to remember in 
this connection is that a human body, even unclothed, in a sense never 
appears to us merely and uniquely as a nude body. It is immediately envel- 
oped by a variety of meanings—aesthetic, for example, or erotic, or medi- 
cal—which keep it from being solely what it is. Moreover, the shape of the 
body is a fact of civilization; it varies with the particular “techniques of 
bodies” of each social group. Marcel Mauss has stressed the importance of 
this point. Moral and aesthetic canons, athletic disciplines, tastes and habits, 
refashion the external aspect of the human body, whose elementary nature 
thus appears adorned and altered by culture. 

The fundamental postulate of any science of man consists in defining it 
as the knowledge of man by man. It is precisely this initial condition, which 
has been considered restrictive and humiliating, that scientism wishes to 
avoid because it would seem to imply an anthropomorphism that is incom- 
patible with the very notion of truth. But, in order to escape anthropo- 
morphism, it is not enough to give an absolute value to such and such an 
order of knowledge; any knowledge of man, even the most abstract math- 
ematical one, is still human knowledge. In the last analysis, it refers to 
man’s place in the world, of which it axiomatizes such or such an aspect. 
The most dangerous anthropomorphism is one which is unaware of itself 
because it deceives itself. Recognition of the human character of human 
truth, far from destroying the science of man, enables it to become estab- 
lished; it defines a second epistemological conversion of which many mani- 
festations can be observed in contemporary thought. 

This new Copernican revolution emerged little by little from ideas 
about the development of the historical sciences during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The initiators in this domain were a group of German thinkers who, 
upon reconsidering the excessively systematic ideas of Hegel, undertook 
what they called the “critique of historical reason.” Among them, Dilthey 
(1833-1911) was the one who attempted, with the greatest clarity, to dem- 
onstrate the specific characteristics of the human sciences. This is especially 
true of his Introduction aux Sciences de homme (1883), and of his collection 
of studies on La construction du monde historique dans les sciences de "homme, 
elaborated between 1905 and 1910, shortly before his death. Credit goes to 
Dilthey for having stressed the necessity of endowing the science of man 
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with an epistemological set of rules of its own, radically different from that 
which is applicable to the sciences of nature and which ruined, in principle, 
the scientism’s affirmation, based as it was upon the improper extrapolation 
of the experimental method applicable to the physical order. The methodo- 
logical split between sections of knowledge was restated in Dilthey’s well- 
known remark: ““We explain nature, but we understand mental life.” 

From then on what characterized the human sciences was that they took 
for granted the idea of man. Certainly one could define the state of the 
universe at a given moment, including the human species, in the language 
of atomic physics, as, for example, the statistical distribution of a certain 
number of grains of energy; the material mass of the world and of beings 
could be condensed into a few mathematical formulae. But this physical 
truth would not take the human reality as such into account—the fact that 
man is more than an assemblage of molecules and quite other than an or- 
ganism. To do justice to man, he must be handled differently than a mass of 
electrons, a pebble, or a blade of grass. The positivist attitude as regards the 
electron, the pebble, or the blade of grass ceases to be positivist when it is 
applied, in this form, to man himself. The human fact can be understood 
solely by virtue of a suitably human intelligibility. 

Dilthey had strongly emphasized the true nature of any science of man, 
which is a knowledge of man by man. In other words, human reality, seen 
as a presence inhabiting the world, now becomes the object of research; 
chemistry and physics no longer suffice; anthropology is what is required. 
Moreover, while it is man who is known, it is also he who knows. All 
research in this connection—linguistics, sociology, or history—is called 
upon to account for man by man himself. Every area of knowledge I pos- 
sess is a variation on the theme of my personality; the mental reservations 
of scientist methodology can change nothing about this. There is no abso- 
lute observation; the human being’s personal equation intervenes twice, in 
the object and in the subject of the inquiry. Dilthey expresses quite a theory 
of hermeneutics, that is to say, of understanding as man’s exegesis by man; 
the idea of human life must be utilized as a conduit for all interpretation. 
In short, there is always a dialogue between the self and the other and be- 
tween self and self, so that autobiography marks the first threshold of all 
human science. 

Fifty years after his death, Dilthey’s affirmation still seemed scandalously 
inadmissible to most of the specialists, enclosed as they were in the narrow 
limits of their particular technology, and more or less prisoners of the 
earlier positivist ideology. Anthropology and the sociology of knowledge 
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seemed to them an affront to the idea of pure knowledge that was univer- 
sally and eternally valid; the historical and personal restriction of knowl- 
edge seemed a crime of high treason. Despite this resistance, our epoch still 
is witness to a complete reversal of the epistemological situation. The hu- 
man sciences, formerly the province of the sciences of nature, tend to take 
their revenge by a kind of counterattack: in mathematics, in physics, the 
contemporary challenge of basic tenets has demonstrated the fact that the 
most positivist disciplines are themselves a mirror of man; they point up an 
awareness of man in time. The evolution of mathematics and physics dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, of history during the nineteenth, is invested 
with a human significance. Each creation of intellectual free enterprise is 
inscribed, not in the absolute truth of pure knowledge, but in the human 
reality of becoming. The sociology of knowledge enables us to reassess the 
history of geometry or of mechanics and, by a second reading, to discover 
that they are true sciences of man. 

Modification of habits of thought is as difficult to achieve as a social 
revolution. Yet the time has come for a reform of the structure of the en- 
cyclopedia of knowledge. We must allow man to come into his own, that 
is to say, we must acknowledge his right to take the initiative in regard to 
the meanings of the universe. Because the difficulties of analysis are not so 
great in such disciplines as mathematics or physics is no reason at all to 
decree that they provide the prototype of all intelligibility. Man is the 
master of mathematics and physics, and it would be a ridiculous abdication 
if he were obliged to be typified exclusively by an abstract ordering that he 
himself created out of whole cloth in order to clarify certain aspects of his 
universe, forgetting that the universe is a human one. Speaking more gen- 
erally, the determinist patterns applied to human reality do not take into 
account that this reality was molded by the achievement of what was most 
improbable, and by a constant lack of the most elementary requirements, 
which would have maintained cosmic reality in a state of mineral im- 
mobility. 

Any understanding of man requires a prior comprehension of the hu- 
man being. To believe one could achieve a science of man that did not have 
man as its basic unity was a ridiculous dream. Today, the naturalists have 
realized that the study of a dog, a horse or a hippopotamus must have, as its 
guide, the species under consideration. A dog’s behavior can only be un- 
derstood by its own structure, its mode of life, and its universe. One cannot 
explain a dog save by the dog’s ways, beginning with the notion that a 
living dog is not some vague organism, but a dog’s organism, adapted to a 
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certain way of life within a particular environment. In this connection, the 
positivist attitude is not to deny man what we grant the dog or the hip- 
popotamus. Indeed, anthropology presupposes a kind of natural revelation 
of the human being—the only being that makes possible an investigation 
of the phenomenon of his totality. The so-called exact sciences cut across 
human reality without stopping to investigate it; human causality pos- 
sesses a metaphysical characteristic going beyond material reality and 
reclassifying it. 

The fundamental human fact is seen in this regard as proof of a presence. 
To see a face, for example, is not to decipher an ensemble of geometrical 
lines, of biological organisms, a material configuration. It is always and 
immediately to perceive life itself, whose expressive meaning animates the 
elements that manifest it. This very simple example demonstrates the mis- 
leading nature of the materialist point of view which, whether conscious or 
not, contrasts the body one sees with the spirit one does not. Actually, 
when we see a body or a face, it is not the face or the body we perceive but 
the very life of a human being. 

To simplify matters, the Cartesian type of dogmatism made a distinc- 
tion between the metaphysical domain of radical freedom in man and the 
physical domain of bodily necessity. This dualism was the answer to a 
sound intuition, but it simplified the situation in a way that was mislead- 
ing. Material and spiritual domains are closely linked, thanks to this lasting 
symbolical relationship which defines man’s very condition. Pure deter- 
minism and radical freedom define the doubtless inaccessible limitations of 
the human ddmain; what is essential takes place in the zone that lies be- 
tween them. Man is delivered over to himself as a creature of intentions, 
plans, and choices, ever capable of challenging anew those meanings sug- 
gested to him but never thrust upon him in an absolute way. Freedom is 
always possible, even under slavery; slavery is always a threat, even where 
there is independence. At every moment man is forced to negotiate, to 
forge a path for himself through circumstances, progressing thus from the 
possible to the real. 

Hence the ambiguous nature of the sciences of man; they are not merely 
an inventory of facts; they also constitute a statement of meanings. In this 
regard man is his own matter; he is busy searching for his own image. 
Mathematics and chemistry can confine themselves to the deciphering of 
their raw materials. The sciences of man have far more difficulty confining 
the experimental field in such a way as to prevent an investigation of the 
data from also becoming an examination of the conscience. Hence, for ex- 
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ample, the very significant fact that history, for a long time, was in doubt 
about its true vocation. At the beginning of his career, in 1827, Michelet 
was named chief lecturer in history and in philosophy at the Ecole Nor- 
male; in 1838, he was to occupy the chair of history and ethics at the 
Collége de France. The very structure of this course of instruction corre- 
sponds to the difficulty of separating the human sciences from concern over 
the destiny of humanity, which presupposes a value judgment. Today, the 
historian as well as the sociologist avoids moralizing or philosophizing; 
specialization is more sharply defined. And yet scholars in both of these 
fields must take into account the fact that man is a being who chooses his 
values and can either adapt his conduct to the values he has chosen, or not, 
as he sees fit. 

The entire evolution of civilization, in its material and technical as well 
as in its truly cultural and spiritual aspects, appears to be a road that hu- 
manity has followed in search of that balance which would best express it; 
thanks to this progressive education, it becomes the offspring of its own 
works. The history of the Hebrew people is an ensemble of developments, 
just as Greek civilization, or the eruption of life and culture during the 
Renaissance, or again, the countercivilization which Nazism achieved, is a 
great human fact. Any science of man is inscribed within the framework of 
a sociology of values. Objectivity in the evaluation of man cannot be a 
mathematical or physical objectivity. It must be a human objectivity; man 
alone can serve as the criterion of man. Anthropology is an attempt to de- 
fine a sense of personal life, but this life, in its concrete totality, is always 
hidden; it seems to be an inaccessible horizon because of its eschatalogical 
remoteness. 

In each destiny there is both more and less than in the science of man, 
whose patterns of interpretation always remain approximate ones. No 
destiny can exhaust all potentialities, but each of these, by its determina- 
tions, enriches those patterns which it realizes. Thus, all anthropological 
disciplines provide avenues of approach for understanding the personality ; 
they contribute to a theory of human ensembles by determining the back- 
grounds against which the reality of each of us is outlined. Kardiner and 
Linton have given the name of “basic personality” to this historical and 
social predetermination of the human being, which provides it with a pri- 
mary approximation of data for the self-awareness which it is called upon 
to achieve. Each science of man contributes its share in outlining this pre- 
intelligibility of the human form in a vital space and at a given time. There 
is no question of denying or of belittling the person, but only of assessing 
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his true place. The notion of a conditional freedom replaces the meta- 
physical notion of an unconditioned freedom. 

The human sciences are sciences of a general order and therefore they 
remain limited in regard to the life, in every case unique, of a particular 
individual. But they make it possible to illuminate this life by comprehend- 
ing it within the context of its times, its traditions, and the values it has in 
common with other lives, both past and present. They take us as far as it is 
possible to go, to the point where each of us stands apart one from the 
other. 

The human sciences, which today have mastered their object and their 
methods, have proved their value. They assume an increasing importance 
in the spiritual panorama of our times. We can only hope that the spe- 
cialists in these disciplines will adopt a positive attitude toward the only 
philosophy capable of uniting them in the realization of a same anthropo- 
logical end. We must also hope that the philosophers, as they come into 
contact with the human sciences, will no longer continue to be misled 
about the meaning of their effort and that they will give up prophesying in 
absolute terms and devote themselves more modestly to the elucidation of 
human reality. The human sciences, far too dispersed, still await their 
Descartes, or rather their Leibniz—the thinker who will reunite on a large 
scale all the affirmations concerning our condition. The superb isolation of 
too many of our contemporary philosophers from the sciences of man and 
from history is a real transgression against the metaphysical spirit. 
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John Friedmann 


PLANNING, PROGRESS, AND 


SOCIAL VALUES 


THE TASK OF PLANNING 


Planning is widely presumed to be alien to the moral assumptions of 
American democracy. Where tolerated it has come to be identified largely 
with the process of economizing, with what is so often the American ap- 
proach to life: getting the most for your money. Thus the city planner, 
whose primary concern is with the practical problems of zoning, the rout- 
ing of a new cross-town parkway, or the provision of parking space, is also 
a respected member of his community. Does he not help, after all, to con- 
serve community values? His technical skills stand in the service of prop- 
erty and of the dominant class interests which control it. The planner in 
large industry or in the military finds himself much in the same position: 
goals are defined for him in advance; he is to work for the most rational 
solution. His status, therefore, is that of a high-class technician; and only in 
this role is he fully accepted by his culture. 

Such, as I see it, is the present condition. But is it also the only possible 
vision? It seems to me that planning can be given a wider perspective, one 
far more challenging to the imagination. The things that planners do are 
inevitably oriented to the future: plans, translated into physical facts, shape 
the environment in which we are compelled to live, which our children 
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will either accept as part of their social heritage or rebel against or despair 
of; which will enable us in varying degrees to achieve a sense of permanent 
value in our lives or will lead us to be haunted by frustration, tension, and 
anxiety. Whether or not we actually think of these far-flung consequences 
is of small concern. Planned or unplanned, our actions today will bring into 
being a future, either cain or worthless, which will intrude upon 
our everyday existence and influence its psychological condition. 

A good illustration of this is the hundreds of new suburbs which have 
been “planned” in recent years with small regard for the future, except in 
the limited sense of providing needed housing space. There is a terrible 
sameness about these middle-class communities: rows upon rows of mass- 
produced houses stare at each other from their tiny green plots, like so 
many battalions of soldiers. It seems as if a conscious effort had been made 
to drown in a sea of conformity all that is spontaneous and unique. And the 
monotony of layout and design has carried over into daily living: residents 
are bored with their surroundings and with each other. What marvelous 
opportunities have been lost here for creating an exciting and urbane 
environment for living! 

It would appear, then, that planning cannot be concerned solely with 
economizing, but must also be engaged in creating the kind of future 
which we wish to bring into existence. Conceived in its broadest dimen- 
sions, “planning” involves the designing of the future of a community 
over time, thus giving it some rational, meaningful patterns, and the shap- 
ing of its history to the extent to which control over environmental factors 
permits. 

To many professional planners such a vision seems largely irrelevant. 
Enmeshed as they are in day-to-day problem-solving activities, they fail to 
see the tremendous cumulative impact of seemingly minor decisions on all 
phases of the community’s life. They fail to recognize the great and as yet 
unrealized opportunities for planning in setting the stage for the emergence 
of the autonomous, democratic personality. One of the basic, if hidden, 
assumptions in planning is a belief in the possibility of progress, in the pos- 
sibility that change may lead towards “improvement,” towards an unfold- 
ing of the meaning of history in the present world as opposed to spiritual 
“other-worldliness.” The inherent possibilities of such a view are exciting 
to the imagination. Planning puts within the reach of man the*tools for 
transforming his environment and even himself. It also puts him face to 
face with questions of ultimate value. 

If planning is the means whereby a community of men design the shape 
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of their common destiny, it is clear that only the “general interest” of this 
community should count in making the basic planning decisions since it 
alone can transcend the special time-bound interests of the present genera- 
tion. Planning, as a history-making force, is bound to take the long view, 
to focus its attention on the life and organic growth of the community asa 
whole, to will, in effect, a sense of its historical continuity. 

Yet it is also evident that decisions must be made in the present and that 
they will affect, perhaps primarily, the range of present interests. The long- 
run claims of the community can never be entirely apart from the current 
interests of the individuals and groups which compose it. Nor yet can they 
be wholly identical. Current interests are transitory; current actions, how- 
ever, may affect the lives of generations hence. Life in the present gains its 
significance not only from the past—that body of common historical ex- 
periences, beliefs, values, and expectations, but also from the future—that 
time-binding sense of historical purpose realized wherever a community 
persists beyond the single lifetime of an individual. The development of 
meaning in history requires a transmission of values and knowledge so that 
new values and knowledge can be created out of a common stream of tra- 
dition. Some accommodation must therefore be found between the varied 
interests of the present generation and the still unexpressed interests of 
future generations. Unity of purpose and variety of expression within that 
unity is the ultimate goal for which democratic planning should strive. 


CENTRAL ISSUES: AGREEMENT AND INNOVATION 


Substantial popular agreement on the aims of intended action is found 
wherever there is planning in a democracy. It is largely for this reason that 
planning has been interpreted so narrowly in this country—except possibly 
during that strange period of national flowering, the American New Deal. 
It is largely for this reason, too, that planning is allowed much broader 
direction over public life in England, the Scandinavian countries, Israel, 
and India, to cite some well-known instances from within the “free 
world.” A state of national emergency, when there seemed to be an in- 
stinctive “pulling together” of individual wills, when the life of the com- 
munity itself seemed to be threatened, brought large-scale planning into 
being in each instance. Yet only outside the United States does it seem 
able to survive beyond the period of emergency. Why? Because planning 
on the European continent and to a lesser extent in Asia has come to rest on 
a sense of national unity which is grounded in a common and treasured 
cultural heritage. The United States, by contrast, is known as the country 
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where the only tradition is to have no tradition, and, lacking tradition, the 
country also lacks one of the essential means towards agreement. Since 
planning, however, will be implemented, it seems to me, only in those 
areas of national life where agreement about the general direction of 
change can be obtained and where the conflict of contending and special 
interests is at a minimum, the problem of how to broaden the base of 
agreement emerges as one of its central issues. 

Planning for society involves broadly two responsibilities. The first is to 
discover the means towards the fulfillment of existing wants and aspira- 
tions in the population of a community, which involves as well a method 
for arriving at agreement about the aims to be pursued. The second re- 
sponsibility is to provide for a way to channel into the current of public 
life creative social values which have not yet been widely accepted. 

The first responsibility—oriented clearly towards the immediate future 
—tesolves into the question of how the area of agreement may be ex- 
tended among men, how many special interests may be accommodated to 
each other and to the continuing interest of the whole. 

In any community certain interests are always dominant. They express 
the values and concerns of powerful elites or classes which largely deter- 
mine the shape of the political and economic life of the community. 
Aligned against these, however, are the emergent interests of social groups 
which rise from the substrata of society to challenge the prevailing values 
of the group in power. On still a third level may be distinguished those 
latent interests which are present among the politically unorganized masses 
but which remain largely unexpressed for want of an organized means of 
communication. The urban white-collar worker and the primitive peasant 
alike fall within the great reservoir of humanity whose interests are still to 
be heard. 

Within each of these categories, dominant, emergent, and latent, the 
interests felt or expressed may be specific—for instance, greater leisure; or 
generalized—for instance, improved living standards. The more specific 
the value, the greater will be the possibility for conflict with opposing in- 
terests. Conversely, as values become more generalized the chances for 
wider agreement are enhanced: yet, at the same time, the more generalized 
the value the more will it lack in significant content. Everyone can be for 
freedom and brotherhood but the most violent crimes in history have been 
committed under the banner of these glorious symbols. 

Planning, as an organized social activity, must inevitably be carried out 
within the framework of the dominant interests of politically and culturally 
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powerful groups. Still, it is true that planning must also take account of 
latent and emergent interests if the whole community is to be served. In 
fact, it is only by recognizing the existence of these “lesser” interests that 
the dominant groups may remain substantially in power. 

Planning is thrust into the very center of the political struggle. Its task is 
to bring the opposing and as yet unrecognized interests of the community 
into accommodation with each other. This role precludes any possibility 
on the part of planners to remain as mere technicians. True, it is not for them 
to take sides in political controversy: their service is to the interest of the 
whole. But this is a positive, and not a neutral, role. It imposes on planners 
the duty to help define what is the public interest in any situation and to 
safeguard it from attacks by those who follow special pursuits. Their duty 
is also to work for agreement in the community on the direction of prog- 
ress to be made. 

The search for agreement will provide for only one of the preconditions 
for making planning decisions. There remains the all-important question: 
agreement on what? Immediately, this is less of a problem, since values 
become defined by present interests: they need only to be brought into 
accommodation with each other. But beyond the immediate lies an as yet 
uncharted future. The second task therefore which confronts the planner is 
to direct new values into the broad stream of planning decisions, values 
which lead to the design of a new future. This is all the more important as 
decisions about the long-run must of necessity affect any current decisions 
and hence introduce a new factor into the process of creating agreement on 
action. 

The task of bringing new values to bear on planning is clearly a function 
of the creative imagination. Two operations may be involved: the creation 
of new wants in the life of the community—that is, to oppose to the 
“poverty of aspirations” a vision of new values; and the refinement of 
more generalized values by creative invention. We might think of the role 
of an architect with the creative genius of a Corbusier, a Wright, or a 
Gropius who enriches the layman’s vocabulary of building forms by dem- 
onstrating as yet unheard-of possibilities of design. Or we might consider 
the architect who has been given the job of preparing the plans for a new 
hospital of specific dimension and must now apply his talents to giving his 
plans specific, individualized form and arrangement. In the one case, new 
values are being introduced; in the second, an existing but generalized 
value is given concrete content and meaning. It is the creative vision of the 
future which endows history with some enduring purpose. Planning may 
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be rational decision-making; it is also design. It may well be that the 
accommodation of current interests will be facilitated to the extent to 
which a common vision of the future inspires a majority of men within a 
community. 


ENDS AND MEANS IN PLANNING 
Planning is a job for technicians who suggest alternative ways for arriv- 
ing at given objectives. So, at least, runs a very popular theory, popular 
especially with planners. But is it also a true theory, or is it contradicted by 
either fact or logic? Is it possible to establish a clear and unambiguous di- 
chotomy of ends (values) and means (technique)? Common sense, as well 
as consensus among a majority of social philosophers, argues strongly 
against such a view. Every “means” is also an instrumental end towards 
some more ultimate objective; every “means” is a causal factor setting off a 
chain of consequences in many different directions, some leading directly 
to the end in view, some affecting other areas of human concern. 

The truly ultimate objectives in any community are always few in num- 
ber. Dahl and Lindblom in their recent study of Politics, Economics, and 
Welfare (New York, Harper, 1953), list only seven “basic ends of social 
action”: freedom, rationality, democracy, subjective equality, security, 
progress, and appropriate inclusion. One may quarrel with their list; it is 
unlikely that any alternative would produce a substantially greater number 
of the more “ultimate” aims in a community. But even here, the so-called 
basic ends of action are closely associated with what are normally called 
“‘means.”’ Freedom, rationality, and democracy are attained in the doing of 
certain things in certain ways: they are coterminous with action. If take a 
hike in the woods, I do it not primarily because I want to get to a certain 
place at a certain time, but because I enjoy hiking: ends and means become 
fused in my action. And so it is with democracy or freedom or rationality. 
The process itself becomes something we value for its own sake. The rigid 
ends-means schema of action cannot therefore be sustained on philosophi- 
cal grounds, and it becomes dangerous to attempt this in planning practice. 

Still, if 1 do not wish to draw too sharp a separation between ends and 
means, some conceptual distinction between them may nonetheless be of 
some use. People do hold values which they want to maximize, and they 
will consider alternative means for doing so. The basic ends of sdcial action 
are the stuff that holds a community together, that determines its purpose 
and its way of life, that gives it a sense of continuity over time and a living 
historical present. The job of planning is to strive for agreement about the 
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nature of ends to be pursued as a basis for action. Since there is usually 
agreement about the ultimate ends, instrumental values must be worked 
out in the short-run where they can be given more specific meaning. 
Many instrumental values confront the planner in his community. 
These values have become identified with the immediate interests of dif- 
ferent pressure groups and organizations. But is the planner, who is con- 
cerned not only with short-run but also with the long-run effects of action, 
obliged to accept these values as setting the practical direction and the 
limits to planned action? I propose to argue that the planner must in no 
case consider the universe of social action completely delimited. On the 
contrary, planning may involve the definition, clarification, and even the 
creation of new values. In this respect, planning transcends technical 
knowledge and enters into the realm of the active imagination. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF NEW VALUES 

There are three ways in which new values may be introduced into plan- 
ning. First, new “ultimate” values may have to be formulated. Second, a 
given general objective may have to be clarified, detailed, and spelled out 
into a “path” of action, involving a multiplicity of as yet undetermined 
instrumental ends. Finally, new short-run objectives may have to be estab- 
lished where planning comes face to face with what I have called the 
“poverty of aspirations.” 

The general interest of a community is composed of both the immediate 
interests of the living, politically vocal population and the as-yet-unex- 
pressed interests of future generations. Planning, therefore, embodies the 
principle that the present has a responsibility towards the future. The bal- 
ance between the short- and long-run interests is a precarious one. Liberal 
democratic societies tend to be biased in favor of the living present. So- 
cialistic communities tend to lean more in the direction of the future. In 
either system, however, the preservation of the community as a vital, 
healthy organism is one of the primary objectives of planning. 

But the purpose of planning cannot be left so vaguely defined. Time and 
again, planners come to face the question of the desirable objectives for a 
community, objectives which will reach beyond the lifetime of any single 
generation. The problem is complicated by the fact that the planner must 
be concerned not only with single, isolated objectives but also with the 
pattern of life embodied in them. It is not sufficient to establish an objective 
which, let us say, may provide for so many square feet of shelter space per 
person. It is necessary to go beyond this and ask penetrating questions 
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about the types of communities in which this shelter space will be provided. 
Where will these communities be located in relation to already existing 
cities? How large should they be? Will they be high-density or low-density 
developments? According to what physical pattern shall they be modelled? 
Should they be one-class communities or should they encourage the 
mingling of different social groups? These questions could be extended 
almost indefinitely. Their purpose is to call to mind a total picture of the 
long-run future in its major structural components towards which the 
community should aim. 

This reasoning may become clearer in the current predicament of pre- 
industrial countries. Most of these have embraced planning as a way to 
work more rationally towards the future. The problems of these countries 
are immense and immediately pressing. Solutions cannot be postponed. 
But if industrialization is seen as the major means for ending widespread 
poverty, it is also realized that this process must end by transforming and 
sometimes destroying the sanctioned patterns of traditional community 
life. Hence, an urgent attempt is made to escape the heavy social costs that 
industrialization brought in its wake in the Western world, and to evolve 
new cultural patterns which, while technically advanced, will yet express 
the older traditions of the society which bore the technical revolution up- 
wards on the shoulders of its genius. The utopian view of the future must 
be made relevant to the present, and current decisions should be guided 
by it. 
The second place where new values may be introduced in planning is 
found where only general values are given, leaving the detailed working 
out of these values to the discretion of the planners. This is a more usual 
case than the first. For example, Congress established the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in 1933 to perform certain functions in regard to comprehensive 
water resource development in the region. But it was a series of important 
administrative decisions which eventually shaped the agency into what it is 
today and which determined its specific objectives and its methods of oper- 
ation. Similar problems are encountered by every planning agency. Up to 
a point, specifications (instrumental ends) may be logically deduced from 
the expressed will of the legislature or from what is loosely termed “the 
intent of Congress.” This is an important part of planning procedure. Fre- 
quently, however, politicians do not wish to commit themselves, and the 
guidelines provided the administrator and his planning staff will remain 
vague and imprecise. It is at this point that the planners must substitute 
their vision for the vision of the legislators. 
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§ {Finally, then, we come to the problem connected with what I have 
labelled the “poverty of aspirations.” The radical democrat, to be sure, 
may emphatically deny the existence of this problem. If the people want 
bread, he will declare, give them bread. If, by the same logic, they want 
circuses, give them circuses. What the people want is the supreme law and 
is declared out-of-bounds. Cave canem. 

Still, it seems to me, the issue must be faced. If people “‘want”’ to eat 
their polished rice (and, incidentally, suffer from beri-beri), should planning 
then aim at giving them more polished rice? If people “want” to live in 
tumble-down shacks or in the folksy neighborhood slums of a metrop- 
olis, should planning desist from redevelopment? The reader may want 
to add examples of his own. 

Nor is this a problem peculiar to the underprivileged classes of a com- 
munity. Generally, we aspire to only those things with which we are 
familiar. Our wants are determined by environment and experience. The 
world may be a hamlet or the universe. However, the adventurous types 
are few who will venture out of the magic circle of the known into the 
exotic. Habits are annoyingly habit-forming and for most of us the vision 
of the world is exceedingly narrow. 

It would seem, therefore, that the planner cannot light-heartedly “‘ac- 
cept” popular values as given, without endeavoring to broaden the vision 
of the community. His own values are more catholic than the values of the 
people—or they should be. He is possessed of a higher imagination—or he 
should be. His position in the decision-making system of a community is 
so strategic that it imposes upon him a great responsibility to cultivate and 
refine his aesthetic and social sensibilities and to work out for himself a 
mature philosophy of life which will provide him with the necessary tools 
for social criticism and invention. Human wants are indeed variable. And 
the planner belongs by virtue of his position to that small group of men 
which has responsibility for moulding and shaping the public’s mind. In 
this he is like the architect who has somewhat similar responsibilities to- 
wards his client, a client who professes to know nothing about architecture 
but who “knows what he likes.” The architect’s job is in part to teach his 
client something about the magnificent possibilities of architecture, so that 
there may at least be reason behind his choice. The planner, like the archi- 
tect, wants to extend the range of experience of those for whom he is 
working so that choice may come to rest on knowledge rather than on 


ignorance. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF BUREAUCRATIC PLANNING 
The previous considerations about the role of planners in guiding progress 
pose a rather perplexing question. Planning is to be carried out within the 
context of bureaucracy. But how far can planners working in a bureauc- 
racy act as conscious innovators? Can they, in practice, incorporate a 
utopian view of the future into planning? 

It may be fair to say that most planners have a bit of the reformer in 
them. They are, as individuals, in one way or another dissatisfied with the 
world as it is and would like to refashion it into something more resem- 
bling their own vision of the good life. If this sounds slightly naive, so, 
perhaps, are most of our dreams. 

That planners are at heart reformers is true, I think, despite the dis- 
heartening evidence to the contrary. The annual papers presented at plan- 
ning conventions generally make rather dull reading: for the most part, 
they deal with practical everyday problems in a practical everyday way. 
This is not meant as a criticism. Planning is, after all, a practical activity. 
But it does suggest that once the planner assumes an official position in a 
planning organization, he is overwhelmed by the pressure of current prob- 
lems which cry out for a speedy solution. Traffic circulation, parking, 
changing residential and industrial patterns, schools, airports—the list could 
be easily extended. These problems leave little time for reflection. Only a 
few short-range alternatives can be examined. Solutions are often im- 
provised because any solution is thought to be better than none. Thus, 
planning becomes easily identified with problem solving. And the next 
election looms larger in the planner’s mind than the long-range future of 
his community. 

It may be useful, however, in speaking of the matter-of-factness of plan- 
ning, to draw a line between the full-time professional planner and the per- 
son who engages in planning only as a part-time vocation. It is the part- 
time planner who, coming perhaps from the university or from private 
practice, is the source of most of the new concepts and ideas in planning. 
He is the person who has both the leisure and the independence of means to 
think creatively about the future, to dream of new patterns and new values, 
and to communicate his ideas to the planning profession. A few names 
chosen at random will be suggestive: Geddes, Mumford, Abercrombie, 
Gutkind, Stein, Corbusier, Wright, Mannheim, A. E. Morgan, Tugwell. 
These men belong to the fraternity of innovators. The contrast between 
the professional and non-professional planner is so striking, in fact, that it 
forces us to probe more deeply into the reasons for this difference. Origi- 
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nally, we may presume, many of the professionals were idealists, too. 
What happened to their idealism when they became involved in an ad- 
ministrative structure? The sociology of planning has still to be written, 
but a few incomplete observations may be in order. A number of things 
will become clearer if we trace the life-history of a planning organization. 

During"the%early stages of a planning agency we usually encounter an 
air of spirited enthusiasm, of experiment and innovation. Imaginative, cre- 
ative people are recruited into the ranks of the organization. Its newness 
appeals to them, for it holds the promise of receptiveness to new ideas. 
The grooves are not yet cut. Purposes are still fluid, waiting to be shaped. 

Soon, however, the period of the “honeymoon” draws to a close. The 
early experiments will have frightened the more staid members of the 
community, who see in the agency a threat to established values. The 
Philistines among them will force the agency into a tactical retreat. De- 
sirous of justifying its existence, it will attempt to appear conservative it- 
self. The agency’s functions will come to be reinterpreted in the light of 
public hostility, and this reinterpretation will rapidly move from the verbal 
level into the very structure of the organization itself, influencing its activi- 
ties and its choice among alternatives. Some alternatives may in effect be- 
come taboo. Daring new schemes, once the life blood of the organization, 
will be discouraged from the very inception for fear of arousing antago- 
nism. And before long, the initial group of imaginative planners will drift 
away, into private practice, into the universities, or into some other scheme 
about to be launched. 

In time, the agency will become less and less flexible. It will have devel- 
oped an ideology, drawn from its own experience and buttressed by the 
need to defend its experience in public. This ideology will tend to persist 
even in the face of radically altered external conditions. Deviations from 
it will become more unthinkable as the ideology becomes entrenched and 
ever more refined. Self-preservation will become the primary aim and se- 
curity will be found in the past record of success in overcoming public 
resistance. Once a particular method has been successfully applied, it is 
likely to be repeated even under different circumstances: experiment is a 
dangerous gamble. 

As the agency develops its own traditions and habits of procedure, a 
tight network of internal and personal relationships becomes built up. 
Since this network may be disturbed by any innovations, it establishes an 
automatic mechanism of defense against them. Moreover, the agency will 
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come to look to certain “outside” interests for political support. To keep 
this support, it must try not to alienate its friends by pursuing a course that 
might run counter to their interests. In brief, the agency will become less 
capable of dreaming big dreams, of exploring new solutions, and of influ- 
encing the wants of people in the community where the “poverty of as- 
pirations”’ limits the horizon of expectations. 

The conservatism of an established planning agency has still deeper 
roots, however. Its origin goes back to the basic approach of planning it- 
self. Planners, especially professional planners, strive to be scientific in their 
outlook, in their methods and procedures. Indeed, planning is often 
grouped with engineering or medicine as an “applied” science. It prefers, 
therefore, to deal with the “known” or “tangible” elements in a situation. 
Intangibles, i.e., those elements which are difficult to quantify or express in 
precise, operational language, are pushed into the background of the 
planner’s consciousness. 

Moreover, planning must be based on prevision, on a prediction of 
trends and of the consequences of possible action. Yet predictions are sel- 
dom very successful in the long-run, especially in complex situations. And 
this encourages a tendency in planning to emphasize the short-run, leaving 
the long-range future to the philosophers, the “prophets’’ of a sort. Their 
charismatic vision was itself a cause in its fulfillment. 

For obvious reasons, the professional planner cannot indulge in proph- 
ecy. As a “scientist” he approves of incrementalism, of a slow and to his 
mind “‘certain” process of experiment, verification, and consolidation of 
proved experience. This, in contrast to prophecy, which leaps from stage to 
stage, unbound by scientific prejudices about verifiable knowledge. Where 
people follow prophets, however, planning falls by the wayside. The 
planners themselves will move on the periphery of a society in rapid 
change. To the prophets, the planners will appear as the most impractical 
of men. 

This truly is an unexpected twist: on the one hand, planning is de- 
nounced as being far too radical; on the other hand, it is condemned as 
being far too timid, as lacking that vision of the future which alone propels 
a society forward. The possibilities for creative invention within a planning 
bureaucracy are limited and circumscribed. Whatever creativeness may be 
brought to bear on problems of planning will largely hinge on the degree 
to which non-professional planners and men of vision can inspire planning 
thought from the outside. 
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PLANNING AS SOCIAL PROCESS 

Throughout this discussion, I have been speaking as if planning were a job 
only for those who are specifically called “planners.” The impression left 
by this approach, however, is misleading. For planning as an organized 
social activity cannot be separated from the totality of life in a community 
into a neat, labelled compartment. There will, of course, be planners. But 
if planning is to perform a vital role in directing a community's evolution 
towards progress, it must function within a favorable environment. Plan- 
ning theory must deal with these environmental factors as much as it must 
deal with the more formal structure of social decision-making. To be really 
successful, planning must become a way of life, a way of feeling, thinking, 
and acting on all levels of the social process. In this it would resemble de- 
mocracy, which is not simply a mechanism for social choice, but also a 
process which secures individuals certain social and political rights and, in 
return, imposes certain social and political obligations. Just as democracy 
flourishes in an environment which stresses social equality, the free circula- 
tion of ideas, and mutual tolerance of differing values, so planning stands in 
need of an environment in which there is constant search for agreement on 
action, in which the long-run future sets the framework for resolving value 
conflicts in the present, and in which the creative imagination is given free 
play for enlarging the horizon of values in the development of a com- 
munity towards a significant historical future. New patterns of living 
should be the result of conscious, deliberate creation, based on collective 
agreement within the community, and not only on drift—on the unantici- 
pated and often unintended consequences of fragmented social action. 

The full development ofa planning environment will require more than 
the actions of a single planning agency, more even than the actions of the 
government as a whole. Surely, planners must be aware of the different 
roads to agreement, of the workings of the political process, of ideology 
and its pitfalls, of the concept of a dynamic tradition, of the role of the 
small, face-to-face group in decision-making, and of the extension of 
knowledge. But they can contribute in only limited ways towards making 
these roads more passable. The search for agreement becomes the responsi- 
bility of everyone in a community, and each will be able to contribute 
according to his abilities and range of influence. 

Likewise, planners should be aware of the need for innovation on all 
levels of social experience, and in particular of the need for introducing 
new values into the stream of planning decisions. But again, the possibili- 
ties for creative thinking in formal planning are quite limited, and ways 
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must be found to encourage inventive thinking on all planes of a com- 
munity’s life. 

In the broadest sense, a planning community is a community where 
thought at the level of planning becomes almost second nature to every- 
one. It remains a pluralistic community in that it allows full freedom of 
expression and the pursuit of individual goals within the framework per- 
mitted by the continuing interest of the whole. The individual does not 
subordinate his inalienable right to the “pursuit of happiness” to the more 
pervasive demands of the community. Indeed, the community is only a 
rich treasury, the sum total of its individual and varied lives. But in a plan- 
ning community the individual also comes to realize that the pursuit of his 
own happiness is possible only where he willingly assumes some responsi- 
bility for the welfare of all the members of the community and for its con- 
tinuing historical reality. A planning community implies the co-responsi- 
bility of all for ever realizing the good of all. It rejects the notion that the 
common good will automatically flow from the uncoordinated and 
socially irresponsible actions of individuals. 

Antagonistic cooperation, as some social scientists would have us be- 
lieve, can never be the basis of a healthy social life. The ethical foundation 
of a planning community lies rather in an affirmation of that highest 
Christian principle: I am my brother’s keeper. 
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